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By Emory H. ENGLISH 


Outstanding among the younger men in early Iowa 
public affairs, who gave evidence of having exceptional 
ability and promise of great usefulness, was Tom Drum- 
mond, of Vinton, editor of the Hagle, and a member of 
the Iowa senate in the Eighth General Assembly. Few 
now recall the name, or ever heard of him, but in his 
brief career this forceful man greatly impressed all who 
knew him. A summation of the activities of his short 
life at least will be informative. 


The slavery issue was uppermost in the political strug- 
gles of the day, and the anti-slavery cause had no more 
vigorous nor valiant advocate than Tom Drummond. 
With Grimes, Kirkwood, Rankin, McCrary and other 
Iowans of prominence, he rendered service in the organ- 
ization of the Republican party in this state. And, as 
an alternate delegate from Iowa, he participated in the 
proceedings of the first National Republican convention 
in 1856, held at Philadelphia, which nominated Gen. John 
C. Fremont for president. 


With aggressiveness, tact and ability, and a fearless- 
ness that amounted almost to audacity, he possessed ele- 
ments that made for a brilliant public career, which most 
unfortunately was cut off by his being mortally wounded 
in a charge at the head of his cavalry regiment at the 
close of the Civil war, in the battle of Five Forks, Vir- 


ginia, April 1, 1865. 
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In the Seventh Iowa General Assembly Drummond was 
the member of the house from Benton county, and quick- 
ly recognized for his sterling qualities. Clear-headed and 
farsighted he was ‘said to easily dominate committees 
upon which he served, besides being an effective orator 
always to be reckoned with in debate. Already promin- 
ent he ably supported favored measures in the turbulent 
first legislative session held at the new frontier capitol 
in Des Moines. Governor Grimes was just retiring and 
his ringing message had sounded the keynote for the new 
Republican party which he helped to organize, for it was 
the openly declared opponent of the hated American sys- 
tem of slavery. The general assembly sustained the posi- 
tion so ably taken by the governor in choosing him for 
six years to represent Iowa in the United States senate, 
although Drummond favored a northern Iowa candidate. 


EXCEPTIONAL LEGISLATIVE PERSONNEL 


In Lathrop’s ‘Life of Governor Kirkwood” it is said: 

Never in the history of the state has there been an abler gen- 
eral assembly than the Seventh, which was the first one to meet 
at Des Moines, the new capitol. . . . It was the first to assemble 
under the new constitution, adapting laws to its new provisions, 
enacting them for the creation of banks, passing upon measures 
for the relief of the people from great financial embarrassment— 
reorganization of our system of popular education ... remodel- 
ing the judiciary system, settling the problem of the Des Moines 
River Improvement enterprise, rescuing our magnificent school 
fund from waste caused by an unfaithful public officer, providing 
for a more prompt collection of taxes, and building up our re- 
formatory, charitable and higher educational institutions. 


To perform these labors there were in the senate such men as 
Rankin, Brigham, Coolbaugh, Trimble, Saunders, Pusey, Anderson, 
Patterson, Kirkwood, Cattell, Grinnell and their associates; in the 
house such men of age and experience as Lincoln Clark, Shelledy, 
Ayers and Streeter, with men younger in years but equal in abil- 
ity, like Casady, Seevers, Edwards and Bradley, while it contained 
a galaxy of sixteen young men the equal of whom are rarely 
found in any legislative body. They were Belknap, McCrary, Wil- 
son, Gue, Wright, Bates, Carpenter, Drummond, Jackson, Curtis, 
Clune, Sprague, Woodward, Beal, Bennett, and Casady of Wood- 
bury. Some were but a few years out of their “teens,” McCrary 
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being but twenty-two, and all were in “twenties,” but there were 
giants among them. 

Of these Belknap afterwards became secretary of war and after- 
wards a judge of the United States circuit court, Wilson a United 
States senator, Carpenter a governor of the state, Gue, lieutenant 
governor, Wright a brigadier general, while others of them at- 
tained high and responsible positions. Few brighter stars have 
shown in the intellectual firmament than Tom Drummond and T. 
Walter Jackson. It is a noteworthy fact that two of these young- 
sters, Gue and Wright, fought through and procured the passage 
of a bill establishing the Agricultural college, in the face of an 
adverse report upon it from the committee of ways and means. 
Eight years later these same two youngsters, as presiding officers 
of the two branches of the Eleventh General Assembly, one as lieu- 
tenant governor and the other as speaker of the house, certified to 
the election to the United States senate of Samuel J. Kirkwood, 
one of their co-lawmakers at this session. 


BLIND ASYLUM LOCATED AT VINTON 


During his term in the senate Drummond secured the 
establishment of the State Asylum for the Blind at Vin- 
ton, with an appropriation for the erection of a substan- 
tial building for the home. The bill was passed, and the 
institution erected and occupied, though the work was 
threatened with stoppage at one time when the asylum 
for the insane at Mount Pleasant was under contempla- 
tion. 


Senators Kirkwood, Loughridge and Rankin, and Rep- 
resentatives James F. Wilson, Thomas Drummond, E. E. 
Cooley, T. W. Jackson and George W. McCrary made 
aggressive war in debate upon slavery encroachments 
by introducing, supporting and passing resolutions de- 
nouncing the slave traffic, including the following dec- 
larations: 

Resolved, That we still recognize and sustain the time-honored 
doctrines taught by the early fathers of our political faith, that 
freedom is the great cardinal principle which underlies, pervades 
and exalts our whole political system; that the constitution of the 
United States does not in any way recognize the right of property 
in man; that slavery as a system is exceptional and purely local, 
deriving its existence and support wholly from local law. 
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Resolved, That the state of Iowa will not allow slavery within 
her borders, in any form or under any pretext, for any time, how- 
ever short, be the consequences what they may. 

Long and exciting political debates incited partisan 
feeling which was intense, and Drummond was at home 
in these proceedings, with all the fire and force of his 
personality. The Grimes leadership suited Drummond, 
himself a tireless, brilliant, hard-boiled realist in public 
affairs, with deep convictions and influential in his offi- 
cial and personal relations. 


DRUMMOND COMBATTED GREELEY’S VIEWS 

From the very beginning of the Republic the slavery 
question had been an overshadowing issue. In the form- 
ing of the new American government, through compro- 
mise the differences between leaders in the North and 
South had been composed, but the cleavage was apparent, 
continuing down through the long years until culminat- 
ing in the deadly rebellion of the sixties. 


Drummond participated in the arguments within the 
Republican party and indulged most heatedly in the dis- 
cussions with respect to how vigorously should the party 
oppose or seek to completely wipe out slavery—for there 
was a sizable group that still thought it was the part of 
wisdom not to unduly disturb the detestable institution, 
seeking its containment within the area wherein it ex- 
isted, but not permiting extension into new states created. 
Iowa had been admitted as the first free state carved 
from the area of the Louisiana Purchase, and was greatly 
proud of the distinction. 


Horace Greeley headed a group of Republicans who 
asked for a consolidation or alliance of all those who 
opposed the Democrats, who were strong in some of the 
states of the North. Drummond wanted no such com- 
bination and favored outright anti-slavery declarations. 
In an article by Frank I. Herriott on “Iowa and the First 
Nomination of Abraham Lincoln,” the author in outlin- 
ing the maneuvering within the Republican group of 
leaders, referred to the attitude of Drummond in com- 
batting the views of Greeley, saying in part: 
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Greeley’s views, however, met immediately with direct and em- 
phatic rejoiners. One of the most interesting and vigorous came 
from the pen of Thomas Drummond of Vinton, a veritable Hotspur 
in journalism and politics of the period. He was a Virginian by 
birth and education, and this fact no doubt accounts in consider- 
able measure for the vigor and vivacity of his utterances. He 
took direct issue with Greeley’s proposal for an alliance of the 
“opposition.” His expressions are typical of the sentiments of the 
aggressive opponents of slavery, who were at the same time 
staunch Republican partisans. 


VIGOROUS EDITORIAL EXPRESSION 


In his Vinton Eagle he expressed his satisfaction anent 
the fact that “the persistent efforts of certain eastern 
Republicans and their organs to pave the way for a coal- 
ition of all the odds and ends... . are meeting with 
small favor in the great Northwest,” which sentiment 
was endorsed in similar vein by Frank W. Palmer, cor- 
respondent to the Dubuque Times, saying: 


Conservative men everywhere North as well as South, may 
plot and plan as much as they please. There will be no half-and- 
half ticket in 1860 ...If the old Whigs and Americans are 
ready to co-operate with Republicans ... there may be a Union 
... but any attempt by a lot of conservative old fogies to patch 
up a platform in which northern Republicans will occupy an in- 
different or even a secondary position, will prove a disgraceful 
failure. 


In an editorial in the Kagle’ entitled “Spoils or Prin- 
ciples in 1860,” the position of Drummond was outlined 
in detail, as follows, and his literary style indicated: 

The Republican party is not yet quite four years old.... 
Unfortunately the party is just now cursed with a lot of officious 
political midwives . .. who, when it is in perfect health and only 
awaits its appointed time, are throwing themselves into an agony 
of apprehension about its safety and insist upon doctoring and 
prescribing for it. Their headquarters are in New York and Hor- 
ace Greeley of the New York Tribune is their chief. It really 
seems to us the deliberate purpose of that paper is to prevent a 
Republican victory if possible... 

It is the professed aim of the Tribune and its co-laborers to 
bring about an alliance of what is termed the “entire opposition” 
to the Democrat party which would embrace Republicans, Know 


1Vinton Eagle, May 10, 1859. 
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Nothings, Southern Whigs, and Douglas Democrats ... This we 
hold is impossible and, if possible, unwise and foolish in the ex- 
treme. Success at such a price would be barren of good results. . 


What is the position, what are the doctrines of that body of 
so-called Conservatives, for whose cooperation with them, such 
strenuous efforts are now being made by eastern Republicans? 
We leave out of account the Douglas Democrats, as a miserable 
Falstaffian rabble, not worth looking after, and answer, they are 
mainly a class of men who are wedded to the past, old fogies who 
cling like Crittenden and Bates to the recollections and teachings 
of a former age.... 


The basis of Republicanism is its recognitions and advocacy of 
the “inalienable rights of man” and its purpose, a steady and un- 
ceasing opposition to slavery extension, and to the very existence 
of the institution itself. ... This at least is Western Republi- 
canism, and the party in the west is not to be sold out by its 
professed brethren in the east. The attempt to do so met with 
a signal rebuke last fall in Illinois and will fail as signally' if at- 
tempted a year hence. The nomination of Bates or Crittenden or 
any of their associates as candidates for the presidency, or any 
emasculation of its platform will be the signal for a revolt of the 
old genuine anti-slavery element of the party, that which has been 
its very life blood; and its organization upon the platform of 
eternal antagonism to slavery in the territories or elsewhere. 


The Republican party adopts what the New York Herald terms 
“the bloody, brutal manifesto” of Abraham Lincoln, as re-echoed 
by Senator Seward, that there is and must be a steady conflict 
between Slavery and Freedom until one or the other goes to the 
wall—until this Union becomes all slave or all free. 


UNIT RULE SOUGHT IN 1860 


Drummond was prominent among the delegates at- 
tending the Republican state convention held at Sher- 
man’s Halli, Des Moines, January 18, 1860, and took active 
part in its deliberations. Having been an alternate Iowa 
delegate to the Republican national convention in 1856 
at Philadelphia and a member of the Iowa senate, he 
was regarded as one of the leaders in the Republican 
party in Iowa. Later he became one of the eight mem- 
bers of the 1860 Iowa convention who attained a lieuten- 
ant coloneley in the Civil war. 
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As soon as the delegates to the Chicago convention 
were decided upon Senator Drummond introduced the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, That the delegation from Iowa are hereby instructed 
to cast the vote of the state as a unit, and that a majority of the 
delegates determine the action of the delegation. 


The motion to adopt the resolution was lost, but Frank 
I. Herriott, in his article on the Chicago convention,’ said: 


The significance of the resolution, the design of the mover, and 
the real purport of the action of the convention in refusing thus 
to control the course of their delegates at the national convention, 
can only be surmised. The mover was an able and tried tactitian 
in practical politics. He had attended the first national convention 
of the Republican party at Philadelphia in 1856 as a delegate and 
he was an influential editor and leader in the party’s councils in 
the state. 


It is hardly probable that his resolution was unpremeditated, 
introduced on the spur of the moment on a vagrant impulse. He 
knew that in the national party conventions, a delegation or its 
leaders are potent when they have their delegates well in hand 
and can “count on them” and can swing them to the right or to 
the left at critical junctures in maneuvers. Divided delegations, 
like dissevered army corps, are usually impotent..,.. 


Senator Drummond probably had the avoidance of such ineffi- 
ciency in mind. Moreover, it is not unlikely that he expected the 
resolution, if adopted, to operate in favor of the candidacy of 
Senator Seward. Senator Drummond, as we have seen, enter- 
tained radical anti-slavery views, sympathizing frankly with John 
Brown. 


He was also a staunch friend and supporter of Senator Harlan, 
who was a known friend and admirer of the senator from New 
York, and then or very soon thereafter becoming an advocate of 
his nomination at Chicago. The activity of Governor Seward’s 
friends in all the northern states, straight west of New York, on 
behalf of his candidacy and their success in securing instructions 
for him in all, save Iowa, gives color to the surmise here ven- 
tured. It is the recollection of Judge C. C. Nourse that it was 
the opinion in the lobbies that Governor Seward was to be the 
beneficiary of the resolution ... Whatever may have been the 
facts we shall see that the rejection of Senator Drummond’s res- 
olution providing for the unit rule was subsequently considered 
as equivalent to refusal to instruct for Senator Seward. 


2ANNALS OF IowA, Vol IX, pp. 420-421. 
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ALDRICH’S EARLY ACQUAINTANCE 


One time Charles Aldrich was down from Webster 
City, where he had started the Freeman newspaper the 
previous summer, and looked in on the legislature—it 
was in February, 1858. At that time this was the only 
legislative body he had ever seen in session, and later 
confessed his awe and interest. In an address before 
the Iowa Pioneer Lawmakers in later life he told of the 
incident and gave color to the event by describing the 
various prominent members and state officials. The 
member from his home district was Cyrus C. Carpenter, 
later governor of Iowa. Drummond was in the house at 
the time, and Aldrich told of his acquaintance then form- 
ed, as follows: 


Next to our own representative, the man of whom my memory 
is clearest, was Thomas Drummond of Benton county. He was 
then editing the Hagle, which was one of the best known county- 
seat papers in the state. Tom, as everybody called him, could not 
have been older than twenty-five, and he may have lacked even a 
year or two of that. He was of slender build, rather above the 
medium height; his hair was as black as a raven’s wing; his com- 
plexion rather dark, and his eyes like jet; he had a bright, laugh- 
ing eye, but it flashed like fire when provoked to anger. I have 
often heard it said that he claimed descent from Pocahontas, 
though I never heard him allude to the matter. I remember, how- 
ever, that he was occasionally mentioned by editors with whom 
he had tilts, as “Mr. Pocahontas.” I met him at the Scott house, 
a favorite boarding-place with the members. I believe it stood 
on the ground now occupied by the gas works. It was kept by 
Alexander Scott, who donated to the state a portion of the ground 
upon which our beautiful capitol now stands. 


Tom freely used what Gen. Fitz Henry Warren afterwards called 
the “energetic idiom’—in fact, he “swore like a trooper.” When 
I was first introduced to him he gave me a “piece of his mind,” 
and with a degree of emphasis which I have never forgotten. The 
point was this: I had warmly supported Governor Grimes for 
United States senator, believing—and I have never changed my 
mind on that point—that he was the greatest man in Iowa, and 
for that matter, in the northwest. Tom had supported F. E. Bis- 
sell, of Dubuque, largely upon the ground that he was a northern 
man, while Grimes lived in Burlington, not far from Mt. Pleasant, 
the home of Senator Harlan. Tom deprecated the idea of giving 
all these offices to men living “down in the pocket.” I did not 
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care where the senators lived—if they were the two ablest repre- 
sentative men in our State. I will not try to reproduce his lan- 
guage, but he gave me a “cussing” for not “standing up” with 
him for a northern Iowa United States senator. “But for you and 
two or three other newspaper men,” said he, “we would have had 
a northern Iowa senator.” We both freed our minds on this topic 
of the day, neither convincing the other that he was wrong. I 
was under the distinct impression that I had “stood up.” 


But I had a good time with Tom, and from that time until his 
death we were fast friends. I can searcely account for this even 
now, for our habits were totally different. He was a wild young- 
ster, indulging in sundry dissipations which I will not stop to 
particularize. But he was an impulsive, large-hearted, breezy, good 
fellow, whose eccentricities of behavior were always freely for- 
given. Actions which would have irreparably ruined an average 
good character never affected him in the least. A cold bath in 
the morning banished all traces of a night’s hilarities, and he 
came into the house in the morning in all the glory of high spirits, 
clear complexion, sparkling eyes and pearly teeth. Even the staid 
old Quaker members who only saw him on the floor, deemed him 
a model of all the proprieties. At the very worst, they only re- 
garded him as a “little wild,’ but not more so than could be 
readily condoned in one whose other qualities made him so genial 
and companionable. He was a ready speaker and popular debater. 
Graceful in action, handsome in person, a born orator, thoroughly 
informed, as became a journalist, he was a man of mark, easily 
a leading member of the legislature, as I believe he would have 
been of the congress of the United States, had he been chosen to 
that theater of usefulness. 


PREVENTED DELAY ON ASYLUM WoRK 


During this session he secured the passage of the bill for the 
location of the Blind Asylum at Vinton. He may be regarded as 
the founder of that institution, and it certainly never had a more 
vigilant supporter or so eloquent a defender. 


At the next session—i860—Drummond came to the senate. 
Unusual efforts were put forth to build the insane asylum at Mt. 
Pleasant, and it was determined by the Republican majority to 
suspend work for the present on the blind asylum; in fact, to 
“sit down upon Tom Drummond.” This awoke all the wrath that 
was in him. But his party counted its chickens before they were 
hatched. It had a majority of but three, including Tom Drum- 
mond. There were two members who would today be styled “mug- 
wumps.” They voted with their party when it suited them, but 
could not be counted on at all times. They favored the appro- 
priation for the blind asylum and were opposed to the other in- 
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stitution, unless both should be treated alike. The Democrats 
stood solidly by Tom, and he was therefore able to bring things 
to a dead-lock. 


The speech he made against the proposed action of his party, 
and in favor of “my blind asylum,” as he called it, was one of 
the most powerful and scathing that ever ’woke the echoes of the 
old capitol. Prominent Republicans—even Governor Kirkwood— 
besought Tom to give up the fight and not “block the wheels of 
legislation.” But he was immovable and his friends sustained him. 
He boldly declared on the floor of the senate that the Mt. Pleasant 
Asylum should not have a dollar, nor should any member have 
his per diem, unless the Blind Asylum was taken care of. He 
carried the day and won his point. The senate came down from 
its high horse and gave him the appropriation he asked. The 
blind asylum went ahead, though the second story was unreason- 
ably and awkwardly shortened in from the original plan, making 
the beautiful edifice that Tom Drummond’s foresight would have 
made of it, a deformity. But if it is a benefit to the city of Vin- 
ton to have that great charity within its limits, the citizens should 
place within its grounds an enduring monument to the memory of 
their first citizen in those pioneer times. 


DISTINGUISHED AS A SOLDIER 
Drummond had in him all the elements of a soldier. Possibly 
“he was sudden and quick in quarrel.” He certainly would have 
been had he believed himself imposed upon in any way. 


“He bore anger as the flint bears fire, 
Which much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again.” 


But it was as a soldier that he was destined to crown his life of 
usefulness and end his days. As soon as the first indications of 
the great Civil war became visible he told his friends that he was 
“going into it.” In February, 1861, he organized a military com- 
pany in Vinton—being the first man to enlist. He left for Wash- 
ington the same month, some two weeks before the inauguration 
of President Lincoln. Very soon after reaching the Federal city 
he was offered a second lieutenancy in the United States regular 
cavalry. He was not long in reaching a captaincy, and at one 
time his lineal rank in the army was higher than that of General 
Custer—and they were both in the same regiment. He was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel of the Fourth Iowa cavalry, in which 
he served several months. Upon being mustered out of that regi- 
ment he returned to his own command only to be detailed for 
recruiting service, with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. He re- 
mained at that post, or in this duty, for over a year. 
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But near the close of the struggle he was ordered into the field 
with his regiment, just in time to take his part in the battle of 
Five Forks, Virginia. In this engagement, when the fighting was 
really over, he was struck by a random shot and so severely 
wounded that he died during the following night. He was buried 
in the churchyard at Dinwiddie Courthouse, where his grave was 
seen by Cyrus C. Carpenter, afterward governor of Iowa, who was 
a lieutenant colonel and commissary of subsistence in Sherman’s 
army, which marched from Atlanta to the sea. At the time of 
his death I was taking the New York Tribune, and in reading 
the account of the battle of Five Forks, I saw the announcement 
that “Captain T. Drummond” had been mortally wounded and was 
dead. I marked and sent the paper to Honorable Frank W. Palm- 
er, who was then publishing the Des Moines Register. In the 
issue of April 29, 1895, he printed the following paragraph: 


DEATH OF CAPTAIN DRUMMOND. — Yesterday we received a copy 
of a New York daily, sent to us by a friend, containing a list of 
the killed and wounded in Sheridan’s command, during the five 
days’ fighting preceding the fall of Richmond and surrender of 
Lee. The name of Captain Drummond, Fifth U. S. cavalry, was 
among the officers reported as mortally wounded, and on the mar- 
gin of the paper was written: ‘That is our poor Tom.’ 


Our Iowa readers will remember Thomas Drummond, as editor 
of the Vinton Hagle, member of the house of representatives from 
Benton county in the first general assembly which convened in this 
city. He was subsequently elected senator from that county and 
served during one session. When the war broke out, he was com- 
missioned first lieutenant in the regular army, and when the 
Fourth Iowa Cavalry was organized, he was commissioned as 
lieutenant colonel. He served with the regiment several months, 
and was then transferred to the Fifth Regular cavalry, in which 
he was promoted to the rank of captain. This is the officer of 
whose death our friend now notifies us. We hope the information 
may not be well founded, but fear that it is. Captain Drummond 
had his faults—who has not? He was a devoted, self-sacrificing 
friend, an earnest, able advocate by tongue and pen of just prin- 
ciples, and a gallant defender of his country in the field. Peace 
to the memory of this brave Iowa soldier. 


Thus perished “one of the bravest of the brave,” freely giving 
k's young life that our nation might live. He was one of the 
foremost of our rising Iowa politicians, one of our most able and 
versatile editors, one of our clearest-headed legislators. If he had 
glaring faults, he was also possessed of magnificent qualities of 
head and heart. Had he continued in civil life there can be no 
doubt that he would have attained higher recognition than that of 
state senator. His nature was irrepressible, but his aims as a 
public man were praiseworthy in the highest degree. He contend- 
ed for progress, improvement, education, substantial sympathy for 
the unfortunate classes—benevolence, charity, in their highest, 
noblest manifestation—sympathy for those most deeply afflicted. 
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RESENTED LAX DISCIPLINE 


In the historical sketch by Col. George W. Crossley, of 
Webster City, historian of the Iowa War Roster Board 
of the War of the Rebellion, Vol. IV, p. 640, mention 
was made of a number of regimental officers of the 
Fourth Iowa cavalry “who had no knowledge of the 
duties of cavalry soldiers,” but spoke of Drummond as 
follows: 


Lieutenant Colonel Thomas Drummond was the notable excep- 
tion in this regard, he having been a lieutenant in the Fifth United 
States cavalry. Upon joining the regiment he became its in- 
structor in tactics and discipline. He was a man of excellent 
ability, but somewhat imperious in his manner and bearing, and 
perhaps over-zealous in his efforts to bring the regiment up to 
a state of efficiency in drill and discipline before it was called 
upon to take the field... . 


Lieutenant Colonel Drummond went into the field with the regi- 
ment, but, after a few months, resigned and returned to his former 
position in the Fifth United States cavalry. He,was killed while 
gallantly leading his men in a charge at the battle of Five Forks, 
April 1, 1865. 


An account of the differences that arose between Col. 
Asbury B. Porter, commanding the Fourth Iowa Cavalry, 
and Lieutenant Colonel Drummond, were related by Gue’s 
History of Iowa,’ stating in part: 


The regiment originally numbered 1,035 men and assembled at 
Camp Harlan, near Mount Pleasant, and was there mustered into 
service late in November, 1861 .... The regiment remained in 
camp most of the winter, drilling and procuring arms, horses and 
equipment for active service. The men suffered greatly from the 
exposure of camp life during the severe weather, which caused a 
great amount of sickness. Toward the last of February the regi- 
ment was sent to St. Louis, soon after to Rolla and from there to 
Springfield. Here the men were furnished a variety of antiquated 
arms, at which they were justly indignant. The regiment joined 
the army of General Curtis which began an invasion of Arkansas 
and was assigned to General Vandever’s brigade. .. 


Colonel Porter was a slack disciplinarian, while Lieutenant Col- 
onel Drummond was a born soldier and knew the value of strict 
discipline and rigid drill. Their ideas of military requirements 
were so radically different that frequent misunderstandings en- 


‘History of Iowa, B. F. Gue, Vol. II, pp. 386-87. 
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sued. Drummond resigned and returned to his place in the regu- 
lar army in June 1862; while Colonel Porter left his command, 
returned home without leave, sent in his resignation in March, 1863; 
he was however dismissed from the service by order of the presi- 
dent. He was the only Iowa colonel thus dismissed during the 
war. He had previously served as major of the First Iowa In- 
fantry, made a good officer, and had distinguished himself at the 
battle of Wilson’s creek. 


TABLET PLACED AT INSTITUTION 


A committee of Benton county citizens, headed by Rep. 
A. E. Harbert, of Shellsburg, with funds contributed for 
the purpose, procured from Tiffany & Co., New York, a 
substantial bronze tablet, and had prepared and inscribed 
thereon a suitable expression honoring the memory of 
Captain Drummond. This was-placed in a conspicuous 
position upon the wall of the main corridor of the Col- 
lege for the Blind, at Vinton, on May 26, 1904, with ap- 
propriate dedicatory ceremonies. 


The presentation address was by Cato Sells, a well- 
known Iowan and member of the county bar, and the 
bronze was accepted for the state by Gov. Albert B. Cum- 
mins, who expressed himself with feeling and eloquence, 
for the governor was never common-place in his speak- 
ing. Addresses also were made by Sen. W. P. Whipple, 
Judge L. G. Kinne, Prof. T. F. Tobin and others, several 
being reproduced in part on following pages. 


The occasion was one of great interest, the tributes 
voicing approbation of the life work and achievements 
of the honored editor, legislator and soldier, as well as 
pride in the institution which his successful efforts had 
made possible of establishment in Vinton. Thus Tom 
Drummond’s name and fame is being perpetuated. 


MILITARY SERVICE CONSPICUOUS 
By Rep. A. N. HARBERT 


Having disposed of his interest in the Vinton Eagle 
Oct. 3, 1860, and being an applicant for an appointment 
to a civil office under the new administration, Tom 
Drummond had gone to the inauguration of President 
Lincoln as a guest of the Iowa delegation. Party spirit 
at that time was thoroughly aroused, and he watched 
the contending forces with intense interest. In the 
meantime, he returned home, and the day the word 
reached Vinton that Sumter had fallen, he forwarded 
his resignation as state senator to Governor Kirkwood, 
and returned by stage to Washington. 


The army was being increased, and through the influ- 
ence of Senator Harlan, who was a particular friend, 
Drummond was commissioned a second lieutenant in the 
Fifth (old Second) U. S. cavalry, April 26, 1861. He 
joined the regiment at Washington on the 22d of May, 
participated in the capture of Arlington, Virginia, and 
served at that place until the 13th of June, when, having 
been promoted a first lieutenant to date from May 380, 
1861, he was assigned to the command of a company. 
He served at Arlington in the field, and in the defenses 
of Washington to the 20th of October, participated in 
the Manassas campaign, was engaged in the skirmish 
at Blackburn’s Ford, and the battle of Bull Run, where 
he was distinguished by daring intrepidity. In retreat 
of the army at Bull Run, he was in command of his com- 
pany, which formed the rear guard, the post of honor, 
where he displayed dauntless courage, repulsing the 
Black Horse cavalry, which was pursuing and frequently 
charging upon them. The following graphic account of 
that engagement, in an extract from a letter written by 
him to Judge Douglas, was published in the Vinton Eagle, 
August 1, 1861: 

I got into camp yesterday. I was in the fight of the 18th at 
Bull Run and the first shot fired by the enemy, (a rifled cannon 


shot) wounded the 2d sergeant of my company (G), and wounded 


one other man and horse. I had a private wounded afterwards, 
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by a minnie ball, while we were covering the retreat of the 12th 
N. Y. regiment, which broke and ran. 


On Sunday morning, at 2 a.m., I was in the saddle and never 
out of it except for a moment, until 9 a.m. of the 22d. We marched 
at 3 a.m. for our second fight, which proved to be the hardest 
battle ever fought on this continent. We were defeated—routed 
—utterly routed and broken up. I was detailed at the beginning 
of the action to remain with my company (I recommended it) near 
General McDowell, and had a full view of the whole battle, which 
lasted eight hours. Shot, shell and minnie balls rained around us, 
but the regulars stood like rocks. I lost four horses, but thank 
God, no men. 


When the retreat became a rout, I joined the remaining cavalry 
to protect the rear. After going two miles, I was detailed to the 
extreme rear, behind two of Arnold’s guns. We were in sight of 
Centerville, when the enemy opened on our battery guns, and Col- 
onel Heintzelman ordered them to be abandoned. They were spiked 
and left, while Heintzelman under escort of my company took to 
the left, avoiding the road. I got into our old camp near Cen- 
terville, two hours after the other six companies of cavalry, and 
in two hours more was again in the saddle in full retreat through 
Fairfax. 


I did my duty, obeyed every order, was the last in retreat, (as 
I was at the fight of the 18th) and yet was unhurt, notwithstanding 
balls flew all around me. While acting as an aid to carry orders 
for the general I kept thinking of God and Old Benton, trying to 
pray, and at the same time, kept the credit of Iowa good. It was 
a good joke on the praying I expect, but about the nerve and gal- 
lantry others can speak. 

He was appointed lieutenant colonel of the Fourth Iowa 
cavalry December 24, 1861, and transferred to that com- 
mand in January of the next year. It was one of the re- 
quirements of the war department that the lieutenant 
coloneley was to be given to some officer of the regular 
army, who should be an instructor in tactics and disci- 
pline. He was a very strict disciplinarian and noted for 
carrying it to extremes at times. He became at once a 
conspicuous figure in the regiment. Wm. Forse Scott, 
historian of the regiment, says of him: 

He was young and handsome, highly intelligent, with a very 
distinct personal and military pride, and impetuous to the point of 


recklessness. He set about disciplining and training the regiment 
with an imperious energy that startled the men, and gave them 
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for the first time the idea that a soldier is a man who obeys an- 
other man’s orders. He would hear no excuse for failure or neg- 
lect, he had no patience with dullness or slowness, and his com- 
ments upon the shortcoming of an officer were as prompt and 
distinct, and as forcible and impolite in language, as upon those 
of a private. 


Some of the men he punished for offenses which they considered 
trivial. To them, in their greenness, the taking of a bit of rest 
when on guard, some disorder on dress parade, leaving a horse 
once ungroomed, might be contrary to’strict army regulations, but 
was not criminal, and the volunteers were not hireling soldiers, 
but free and independent American citizens. This spirit, the nec- 
essary result of American institutions, was hard to control in the 
army. Indeed it was never wholly controlled, though it was slowly 
subordinated to higher consideration, through the good sense 
which hard experience taught the volunteer. Gradually they 
learned the value, the necessity, of discipline. 


But in their camp the men found comfort in knowing that their 
officers suffered too; for Colonel Drummond kept the officers in 
a “school,” where daily and without mercy he instructed and 
harassed them, characterizing in no diplomatic phrases any lack 
of capacity that he found. He became quickly the one powerful 
man in the camp, the most hated, feared, and admired. 

With such men as composed the average volunteer regiment at 
the beginning of the war it hardly would be possible for such an 
officer to succeed. Colonel Drummond tried hard, but he had little 
support or encouragement from either officers or men, and he 
met constantly as much difficulty and obstruction as could be 
put in his way. 

He went into the field with the regiment, serving in 
Arkansas and Tennessee, and was engaged with the en- 
emy upon several occasions, until June 3, 1862, when he 
resigned his volunteer commission and was transferred 
back to the Fifth cavalry in the east. 


He participated in the Virginia peninsular and Mary- 
land campaigns, and was engaged in the skirmishes near 
Sycamore church and White Oak swamp, with the regi- 
ment as a part of the rear guard of the Army of the 
Potomac during the evacuation of the peninsula, the bat- 
tles of South Mountain and Antietam, the skirmish near 
Shepherdstown, and the engagement near Halltown. 
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He was promoted a captain July 17, 1862, and assumed 
the command of his company on the 25th of September, 
and participated in the action near Piedmont, the skirm- 
ish near Union and Upperville, the actions at Makham’s 
station and Amissville, and the skirmish at Barbee’s 
crossroads. He served during the winter of 1862-63 near 
Falmouth, Virginia, and was employed on provost-guard 
duty near that place during the spring of 1863, and par- 
ticipated in Maj. Gen. George Stoneman’s raid towards 
Richmond, April and May, and was engaged in the com- 
bat near Brandy station and the skirmish at Shannon 
hill. He served as provost-marshal of the cavalry corps 
of the Army of the Potomac from the 8th of June to the 
38d of August, 1863, when he rejoined the regiment at 
Winchester, Virginia, and commanded it until the 1st of 
February, when he availed himself of a leave of absence. 

He rejoined on the 31st of March, 1865, and partici- 
pated in the closing Richmond campaign, and command- 
ed the regiment in the action between Dinwiddie court- 
house and Five Forks on the 31st of March, and in the 
battle of Five Forks on the ist of April, 1865, where he 
was mortally wounded. 


When he was taken to the rear he desired the chaplain 
of the Second Massachusetts cavalry to pray with him. 
The chaplain said, “It is sweet and glorious to die for 
one’s country,” and Drummond repeated it in the orig- 
inal, “dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” The chap- 
lain then asked, “Are you willing to give up all for your 
country?” He replied, “Yes, it is worth all.” He said 
he was thankful that he had been permitted to live to 
see the success of our cause certain. He lived from 11:00 
a.m., until 8:00 a.m., of the following day. 


He talked freely of his spiritual condition, and died 
like a soldier, content with his fate and thinking of his 
family. His conduct was noble and heroic to the last, 
and he rejoiced to know that he died as a soldier and 
patriot. Just as a final victory had nearly been achieved, 
one that was speedily to restore peace, another of Iowa’s 
noble sons was sacrificed upon the altar of his country. 
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A committee at Wheeling received the remains on 
Wednesday evening, and conveyed them to the senate 
chamber of the state capitol, where they lay in state un- 
til Friday morning. The funeral services were held at 
the Fourth street Methodist Episcopal church. A pro- 
cession was then formed, embracing the military escort, 
officers of the army, the governor and state officers, and 
citizens to follow the remains to Bridgeport, where an- 
other military escort, detailed by the adjutant general 
of the state, received them and proceeded to St. Clairs- 
ville. With the usual military honors, he was laid to 
rest by the side of his mother, which was his request. 


Drummond was strongly impressed with the belief 
that he would be killed at Five Forks, and appeared at 
the head of the regiment wearing his best uniform so 
that, as he expressed himself, he would present a respect- 
able appearance in death. He was a brilliant young of- 
ficer, and although somewhat restive under the restraints 
of military discipline, was held in high estimation for his 
ability, judgment and courage. He was the last officer 
of the regiment who fell in battle during the rebellion 
against the United States. 


It had already come about that Captain Drummond 
was spoken of in the Fourth Iowa cavalry with great 
respect and admiration and with sincere interest in his 
career; for the volunteers had in the meantime learned 
something of soldiering. The G.A.R. post of St. Clairs- 
ville, West Virginia, was named in honor of his memory, 
and the tablet now stationed in that institution which 
he helped to create and establish, likewise does him rev- 
erence. 


DRUMMOND’S LIFE FRUITFUL 
By Pror. T. F. ToBIn 


Thomas Drummond was of English ancestry, born May 
9, 1832, in Brooks county, Virginia, now West Virginia. 
His father, James Drummond, was a Methodist minister, 
a native of Manchester, England, born May 19, 1804. 
His mother, Harriet Green, was born in Maryland, Sept. 
27, 1805. They were married March 23, 1831. Young 
Drummond obtained as good an education as his boy- 
hood days afforded, and received a military education 
at Lexington, Virginia. His early life was passed among 
the exciting scenes of the south in the years preceding 
the Civil war. His parents were abolitionists, and he 
early imbibed the spirit of freedom, and of loyalty to the 
government. His impetuous nature and outspoken mind 
upheld the principles of loyalty, which he found openly 
antagonized on every side. The conditions became intol- 
erable and Tom Drummond, shaking the dust of Virginia 
from his boots, turned his face to the land of promise 
and of freedom—the great Northwest. 


To the old pioneers of Benton county he will always 
be known as Tom Drummond. In 1855, at the age of 
twenty-two, he came to Vinton to carve out a career and 
fame for himself. His father gave him a good name, 
an excellent education, and the example of a life of high 
ideals, but that was all that he could bestow upon him. 
Here Tom settled and found that nearly all his associates 
were like himself—young men who had left the old home 
in the east and came west with exactly the same purpose 
in mind. He entered into partnership with James Wood 
in the real estate business, continuing this work for sev- 
eral months, when the appointment of school fund com- 
missioner of Cerro Gordo county was tendered him, which 
he accepted. The duties of this position he performed 
with signal ability and honesty, but the aggressive, force- 
ful nature of Drummond demanded a life of greater ac- 


tivity, and two years later on June 13, 1857, he purchased 
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_a half interest in the Vinton Eagle, with Mr. Hanford as 
a partner, and became its editor. 


Mr. Drummond was united in marriage to Miss Fannie 
K. Reppert, of Vinton, lowa. To them was born a daugh- 
ter, Catherine, July 19, 1858. Mrs. Drummond died Sep- 
tember 20, of that year, at the age of twenty-five. He 
married for his second wife, Miss Catherine Ann 
Barnes, also of Vinton, Iowa, October 20, 1859. Two 
sons from this union survive their parents, F. Warren 
Drummond, of the St. Louis stock exchange; and Thomas 
Fletcher Drummond, of the Kansas City Star. Mrs. 
Drummond died at Lincoln, Nebraska, July 22, 1895. 


Drummond’s intense energy and marked ability were 
infused into his newspaper enterprise, and it became one 
of the influential journals in the state. It partook of 
the nature of the man. Its editorial page was strong 
and fearless. He was a keen, incisive writer who hesi- 
tated not to express his convictions under all circum- 
stances. By means of his writings and speeches Drum- 
mond easily became the leader of his party in Benton 
county, and the convention of October 31, 1857, nomin- 
ated him for state representative. The campaign was 
a remarkable one. Drummond entered upon it with the 
mighty aggressiveness for which he was noted. He was 
a great writer, but even a greater orator—to use the 
words of one who knew him intimately: “He was a born 
orator.” Few public speakers had the power of swaying 
an audience as he had. In the campaign he challenged 
his opponent to a series of joint debates. This challenge 
was declined and Drummond took the stump and made 
what the boys call “a lively campaign.” 


DOUGLAS AND DRUMMOND OPPONENTS 


In this campaign he often crossed swords with Judge 
Douglas who had been for years the leader of the op- 
posing party. Drummond and Douglas in spite of their 
political differences admired each other personally. They 
were antagonists but not enemies. They fought each 
other with pen and tongue—and fists sometimes, but 
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when the smoke of battle had cleared away, Douglas and 
Drummond might have been seen walking down the 
street arm in arm, and to retire to some quiet corner 
to hold a love feast between themselves. But the war 
went on and never ceased until victory perched on Drum- 
mond’s standard and he was elected to serve the inter- 
ests of the people in the legislature at Des Moines as 
representative from Benton county. 

This is the part of Drummond’s life that interests us 
the most, because it is closely identified with the event 
which calls us together today. Drummond’s personality 
immediately asserted itself in the legislature. His great 
abilities, sterling integrity, his dauntless courage, and his 
splendid oratorical powers placed him at once among the 
leaders of the Iowa house. The records of those days 
show that scarcely a bill passed the legislature that did 
not bear the impress of Drummond’s tireless labors. 
Hardly a day passed that he was not on the floor of the 
house defending some worthy measure or opposing an 
unwise one. And in all these efforts he was sincere, he 
was honest, he was unselfish. His great service to the 
state of Iowa and Benton county, which we are proud 
to honor today after a lapse of almost half a century, 
was initiated on February 2, 1858, when he introduced 
his measure to establish a blind asylum at Vinton. The 
bill was most strenuously opposed by some who did not 
favor it on general principles, by others who fought the 
location of the institution at Vinton. It was a hard fight 
and called forth all his powers. 

It is needless to go into all the details of that struggle. 
It was the old fight of progress against conservatism, of 
modern statesmanship against old fogyism, of light 
against darkness. The bill finally passed and this mag- 
nificent institution stands today, an eloquent testimonial 
to the splendid labors of Thomas Drummond. When- 
ever there goes out from its halls into activities of life 
one who has enjoyed its atmosphere of culture, its home- 
like environments, its excellent educational advantages, 
there will ascend a silent prayer to the memory of him 
who made it possible for them to enjoy such advantages. 
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Drummond’s career was fully endorsed by his constitu- 
ents, and in the fall of 1860 he was elected as state sen- 
ator. His favorite measure still needed his best efforts. 
The appropriation, was too meagre to place the school 
upon the basis to which Drummond thought it was en- 
titled. But his indefatigable efforts overcame all opposi- 
tion and a reluctant legislature finally placed the school 
upon a sound financial basis. 


UNDERSTOOD PORTENT OF EVENTS 


Drummond’s career as legisiator ends here. Events of 
a national character now dominated his mind. This 
country was on the verge of a life and death struggle 
for its existence. The north and south were arraying 
themselves for a mighty struggle. Drummond knew the 
people of the south and realized what the mutterings of 
disloyalty meant. He saw the handwriting on the wall. 
He had heard the rumble of the distant thunder and real- 
ized that the lightning bolt was about to strike. He set 
his house in order and placed his business affairs in the 
hands of Judge Douglas, his old but honored opponent. 
He sold his interest in the Hagle and waited for the on- 
coming of the storm. He said to a friend at that time, 
“Tf Lincoln is elected there will be war and I will be 
the first man in Benton county to enlist.’ 


The crisis came and Sumter fell. That very day 
Drummond took the stage for Cedar Rapids, proceeded 
directly to Washington and offered his services to the 
government. It is not for me to speak of Captain Drum- 
mond’s military career. Another speaker has that honor. 
But I wish to say in closing that to few men has it 
fallen to accomplish as much for his state and country 
as did Tom Drummond. He was an orator, a statesman, 
and a soldier. Shakespeare said: ‘The evil that men do 
lives after them, the good is oft interred with their 
bones.” The good Drummond did lives after him and 
will for ages be a benediction and a blessing to his coun- 
trymen. 
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In the sunny southland, in his native Virginia, is a 
little mound, and within it are the mortal remains of 
Tom Drummond, but fifty years have not dimmed the 
memories of those who knew him as an honorable citizen 
and a valiant soldier. Above that mound is a simple 
slab of marble, but that little stone is the noblest monu- 
ment ever erected to man, because it marks the resting 
place of a Union soldier who fell fighting for the Union 
cause. We stand today under the lofty dome of another 
monument which will, for ages to come, commemorate 
the splendid services which Drummond rendered to man- 
kind—a monument nobler than the grandest mausoleum 
that ever stood beside the Appian Way, or reared its 
bulky form along the banks of the Nile. 


MEMORIAL TABLET PRESENTED TO STATE 
By Cato SELLS 

A large number of those participating in this memor- 
ial service were personally associated with, or have in- 
herited a veneration for him whom we honor today. 

The space of half a century but bridges the time, and 
transmits the story from parents, who were a part of 
the primitive conditions of the fifties to the sons and 
daughters of the new generation now enjoying the civil- 
ization for which they labored, and of which they 
dreamed. 


The battle they fought was to overcome the undevel- 
oped wilderness and plant the seed of development for 
those who were to come after them. The unbroken prai- 
rie of the “south slope” and the massive oak along the 
Cedar, yielded alike to the plow and the axe of those 
sturdy pioneers. A county government was organized, 
the county seat was established, and with their coming 
men of brain, brawn and stalwart manhood, our fathers, 
contended in business, professional and political life, not 
alone for material gain, but in shaping the future of a 
county, that was destined to be an important factor in 
determining the policies of the state and nation. 
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A very few of the active participants of the formative 
period of Benton county have survived the century mile 
post, and grace this occasion with their presence; many 
have fallen as the ,years have multiplied; and others 
passed over the river before they had reached the zenith 
of their power, or accomplished their possibilities. 


Among those whose accomplishments were many, but 
whose career was all too short, whose life was devoted 
to his country and the cause of his countrymen, was Cap- 
tain Thomas Drummond. In the legislature of 1858 this 
young man of rare talent exhibited the courage and the 
ability to do things. He had in some way conceived the 
idea that the state had a duty to perform in the educa- 
tion of the unfortunate blind. Early in that session he 
introduced a bill creating the College for the Blind, 
which after a hard fight was enacted into law and is 
known as Chapter 125 of the laws of the Seventh Generai 
Assembly. To him the state is indebted, in large part, 
for the magnificent building in which we are now gath- 
ered, and for an educational institution that ranks among 
the very best of its kind in the country. I venture to 
say that many a young man and young woman has grad- 
uated from this institution, well prepared to successfully 
take part in the great battle of life, who has never once 
given a thought or heard the name of Thomas Drum- 
mond. 


As a citizen, a legislator and a soldier, we owe him a 
debt of gratitude. To the end that his name may be 
perpetuated and remembered by the generations yet un- 
born, and especially by that part of our population which 
may be privileged to pursue their educational work at 
this great institution, the citizens of this community 
have purchased, and today, Governor Cummins, in be- 
half of the citizens of Vinton and Benton county, I have 
the honor to present to the state of Iowa this appro- 
priately engraved bronze mural tablet, as a memorial to 
Captain Thomas Drummond, whose memory we all love 
for what he did for us, for the state and for our country. 


SACRIFICES FOR STATE AND NATION 
By Gov. ALBERT B. CUMMINS 


I do not remember an hour of deeper interest or of 
greater earnestness than that through which we are now 
passing. The occasion is deeply interesting; it is highly 
instructive, no matter what point of view may be as- 
sumed. It must be very gratifying to the people of this 
county, to the citizens of this community, to recall or 
have recalled in their hearing, in the eloquent phrases 
to which we have just listened, the memory of so estim- 
able a man, so great a leader, and so efficient a worker 
for humanity. It must be a source of pride to those 
who remember this distinguished citizen of Iowa, to 
again hear recited his worthy deeds, not only that they 
may love his memory more, but that they may be stimu- 
lated to follow his excellent example. 


I rejoice with you in the possession of such a citizen; 
I rejoice with you that through his labors so noble an 
institution was established and has been maintained in 
your midst; but to me the moment is especially signifi- 
cant in that it recalls something of the wonderful ad- 
vance that humanity has made during the last few years 
—TI call them few, and they are few in comparison with 
all that have rolled across the stream of time. I think 
of this occasion as one fit to recall what has been done 
in the past to better the state, the men and women, and 
the boys and girls who live in it. It isn’t all done yet. 
There is a great field yet to be occupied—a great many 
heights that are yet to be attained, but it has become 
possible in looking into the future to ascertain what is 
yet to be done, to view the magnificent work, the un- 
selfish labor with which the annals of time are marked 
and inscribed. 


As I recall, the state of Iowa, the people of the state 
of Iowa, now contribute every year about twenty-three 
millions of dollars in taxes, and it must make every 
heart throb with a little pride—every face kindle with 


a little more gratification—to remember that more than 
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half of all the money which the people of this state con- 
tribute is for educational purposes, and I now embrace 
every form of education—more than half of all they 
now contribute is devoted to the cause of education. 
Twelve or more millions of dollars are expended every 
year in order to fit the growing generation for the duties 
of citizenship. 


When I rank Iowa—when I see the station that Iowa 
occupies in relation to the other states of our republic— 
my heart is still further filled with pride. We are not 
only among the first of the states to develop, not the 
charity but the sense of duty which is here carried out. 
And Iowa has performed that duty more efficiently prob- 
ably, all things considered, than any other state in the 
Union. I do not think there is in any other state a 
school for the blind that has taken higher rank in the 
fields of learning than the institution that has been es- 
tablished and carried on in your midst. 


I know there is a general misapprehension. I wish 
that every man in the state of lowa could know what 
has been done. It is simply doing for those unfortunate 
blind what it is doing for other boys and girls in other 
schools. I hope the work may be extended so that the 
graduates as they go from the institution from year to 
year may become more successful in the great study of 
life. We can’t have too much pride in our state and our 
country when we look back and see what has been done. 

I see before me many men wearing that veteran’s 
badge. I am glad that they come to testify of their in- 
terest not only in their old comrade, but in the work 
that is here being carried on. 


CouLD THEY But Know! 


I spent two days last week going over the battlefield 
of Shiloh. There something like 4,000 of our boys are 
resting in a beautiful cemetery, shaded with magnificent 
oaks, and lulled, if they needed lulling, into everlasting 
sleep, — that silent, death sleep, by the murmurs of 
the Tennessee river. And, as I stood there, the thought 
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which impressed itself upon my mind most deeply was 
this: I wonder if these boys know what a country they 
fought for, and what a flag they saved. I wonder if 
their eyes now can see the glory of the Republic. I 
wonder if they understand these sublime attitudes to 
which our Republic has at last attained; and I wonder 
whether you old comrades can think how far we have 
gone along since 1860, and understand how we have car- 
ried along the idea so impressed by Thomas Drummond. 
It is a gratification to believe that these men who would 
wear that little badge, if they had not been called to the 
other shore, that they know what their state and their 
country is doing for humanity, and how it is using the 
priceless victories for which they laid down their lives. 

There is no thought that can stimulate higher citizen- 
ship than the thought of duty. They gave all that men 
have to give for their country, and it is for us in times 
of peace to follow their patriotism, because it is just as 
difficult to be a patriot in the time of peace as it is to 
be a patriot in time of war. Peace has its duties and its 
responsibilities, not less important, nor less charged with 
the importance of our country, than the duties of war 
and I am glad we have gathered together this summer 
afternoon, with the light of peace all about us, with noth- 
ing to disturb the serenity of the heart and nothing to 
alarm the mind. 

THE PATE OF DUTY, 


We are here to rejoice that our country and our state 
have done so much for humanity. We are here to make 
an entry upon the journal of time, an entry of apprecia- 
tion and of love and affection. It will do him no good 
—he has passed beyond—but it will do us good. Because 
of this occasion we can take on a better resolve concern- 
ing our own duty. We can determine with an intensity 
never before felt, that no matter what may be the in- 
fluences that draw us away from the path of duty, yet 
we will walk in it. 

And so these occasions will not only commemorate the 
memory of men who have gone to the other shore, will 
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not only express our appreciation of what they have 
done, but will make us a little more able and more will- 
ing to follow in their footsteps. I count it a great priv- 
ilege to be here and to say these few words to you. They 
are unprepared and they have but one merit and that is, 
they spring from a heart that is in utter and absolute 
sympathy with the spirit of the hour. 


Mr. Sells, it gives me great pleasure to say that on 
behalf of the state of Iowa, I accept this beautiful and 
impressive tablet and to express the confident belief that 
it will be permanently placed in a prominent position in 
this building and that so long as this structure shall 
stand, so long shall the students of the institution and 
the passing multitude know and appreciate the virtues 
and merit of your distinguished citizen. 


PROSPERITY, STABILITY AND HAPPINESS 


Gov. Stephen Hempstead: With a soil of great richness 
and productiveness, a climate salubrious and invigorating, 
and citizens possessing enterprise and industry, we re- 
quire nothing more than what is secured in the constitu- 
tion; and let me say, if we desire a continuance of that 
prosperity, the stability of the state and the happiness 
of our citizens, it can only be accomplished by the enact- 
ment of equal and expedient laws, and not by those which 
are designed to build up and enrich the few at the expense 
of the many, or by giving one class of citizens privileges 
not possessed by others. 


The leading principles of a republican government, as 
I understand them, are “a perfect equality of political 
rights, a strict construction of constitutions, no monopo- 
lies, moderate legislation, a revenue meeting the wants 
of the people, and no more; strict responsibility of public 
officers, simplicity of the laws, and the least possible 
restraint upon the mind, person, energy and industry of 
every man, consistent with the rights of his fellow men.” 
—Inaugural address to the Third General Assembly of 
Iowa, December 4, 1850. 


THRILLS AND PERILS OF COUNTRY BANKING 
By E. A. JOHNSON* 


Perhaps, had I not made the mid-winter trip to my 
old home town of Bussey, I might have kept my well- 
intended resolution and written finis to further literary 
efforts. However, since returning from my semi-annual 
visit to my old home, and recalling many happy days 
spent in the lobby of our old bank, where among the 
throngs passing in and out I would occasionally see the 
familiar face of one or more with whom I had trans- 
acted business thirty, thirty-five or forty, even one or 
two dating back to within a few months of fifty years 
ago, I am inspired anew. 


The meeting and greeting of friends, who have grown 
old with me, the grasp of their hands and sound of their 
voices gave me inexpressible pleasure. With some old 
Father Time has dealt less gently than with myself, as 
many now are stooped by the weight of years, dim of 
eye, worn by toil and wasted by the infirmities of age. 

Almost invariably each would recount some transac- 
tion or incident still fresh in their minds, which had 
completely passed from my memory, yet their mention in 
detail would restore my own recollection. Some were 
quite complimentary, insisting that the favor or help 
extended at a time needed had materially contributed 
to their success. To all such I would suggest that in- 
asmuch as they paid for the accommodation, they were 
neither then nor now under any obligation to me, yet I 
confess their expressions of gratitude gave me such a 
sense of pleasure that I almost could wish I might live 
my life over again and give still more of sympathy and 
service to my fellow man. But, such as it was, it was 
a heritage from my good old Christian mother, who 
throughout all her life had sympathy for and gave help 
to the less fortunate. 


*Life Memoirs of E. A. Johnson, pp. 113-127, written in 1942 upon request of 
his children for preservation among the family records. This and other chapters 
typifying more recent decades of Iowa life, published by permission from copy 
filed in Iowa Department of History and Archives. 343 
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It is one of the sustaining pleasures of my life to re- 
call the name of a certain young man then just entering 
the battle of life to whom I was able to extend counsel, 
encouragement and, financial assistance. Just one in- 
stance shall I here relate. He is now, and for many 
years has been one of the substantial citizens of the com- 
munity. I had not seen him for several years. We 
shook hands and were having a good old-fashioned visit, 
when he suddenly asked if I remembered his first call 
at the bank. I did not, nor can I yet remember the cir- 
cumstances, as he briefly related the interesting story. 


He was an orphan boy, recently married and living on 
a rented farm a half dozen miles from town. At the 
end of the crop season he had on hand a lot of feed, 
“roughage”? we then and yet call it, which had little 
dollar value as such. But he had found a bunch of calves 
that he could buy for $350.00, whereby he could use this 
feed to good advantage, BUT he had no money. A 
stranger he was in the community, first year “on his 
own” and he knew of no one who would endorse his 
note at the bank, but how he wanted those calves. For 
days he pondered and meditated on how he couid possess 
the calves. Finally, though not with much hope of suc- 
cess, he mustered up enough courage to call alone at the 
bank. In relating the story he said he cannot even yet 
understand why I loaned him that money, when the 
property statement he made showed the value of every 
thing he possessed was less than the amount of the loan 
he sought. But out of the bank he went with the money 
in his pocket, bought the calves, and to repeat his own 
words, “Elmer Johnson, the money you loaned me that 
day was my start.” 


The transaction was thirty-seven years ago, and from 
that day on he has been a good friend, a valued cus- 
tomer, and today this same bank would be glad to loan 
him on individual note far more than he would ever ask 
for. My talk with him was like turning back the hands 
of the clock, and I recalled other similar cases. How- 
ever, I should here confess I was not always so fortunate 
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in my judgment, and occasional losses resulted when 
sympathy replaced judgment; yet, in the main, the final 
record would show a favorable balance sheet. 


EARLY LIFE ON FARM 


My wife and I occupied our little rural home in March 
1889. Our farm, adjoining that on which I grew to 
manhood, was a modest one on which there was a com- 
paratively new four-room house, not lavishly though com- 
fortably furnished. The little eighty-acre farm was of 
average fertility and topography, as compared to other 
farms in the neighborhood, needing only intelligent man- 
agement, proper and sufficient tillage to yield compensa- 
tory crops adapted to the locality. We had two good 
teams of horses, one of which my wife owned at the 
time of our marriage. 


I possessed a couple of good cows and two others were 
added by purchase. In the line of farm equipment, I 
had a farm wagon, a corn planter, corn cultivator and 
a few others. On my father’s farm was a complete line 
of farm machinery and as he was renting the crop land 
all his farm tools were mine to use as though I owned 
them. The season of 1889 produced big crop yields of 
all kinds. Though low prices prevailed, the heavy yields 
gave fair returns. The season of 1890 was one of poor 
yields and high prices. The seasons of 1891-92 gave us 
fair yields and satisfactory gains and we were satisfied 
and happy. 


Until late in June, 1892, no thought had ever occurred 
to us, of any way of life, employment of our time and 
minds, other than that of the happy and contented life 
on our little farm. Along in the mid-eighties the Schee 
brothers, James, Nathan and John F., engaged in the 
banking business in Milo, Warren county, Iowa. Under 
the highly efficient management of John F., the young- 
est of the three, the business developed into a very prof- 
itable venture. The two older brothers, James and Nath- 
an, decided to expand and engage in the same line in 
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other favorable localities in need of banking facilities. 
Among others they decided to investigate the town of 
Bussey as a possible location for a bank. 


In pursuance of this idea Nathan came to my parents’ 
home for the dual purpose of a visit with his sister and 
family and to investigate the proposed bank project. 
During his visit in our home we discussed the bank 
proposition quite fully. I was-invited to assist in the 
organization and if successful I would be the cashier. 
After serious consideration I decided to accept and 
during the two following days Nathan and I called on 
some of the more progressive men of the town and sev- 
eral leading farmers in the vicinity, with the result that 
before the week end the embryo bank was in process of 
organization with the following list of stockholders: 
Jesse Bussey, James A. Bussey, Clinton Fergus, Jas. 
Sims, Asa Johnson, W. E. Faegins, Nathan Schee, James 
Schee, and E. A. Johnson. 


TRAINING AS A BANKER 


It was agreed the bank would open by August 1, or 
as soon thereafter as arrangements could be made. As 
I never had any banking experience it was planned 
that I spend the month of July in their Milo bank under 
the tutorship of their highly efficient cashier, John F. 
Schee. Before leaving for my training period I arrang- 
ed with Milburn Knapp, then living in Hamilton, to 
move on the farm, finish cultivation and harvesting of 
the growing crops and rent the farm for the following 
year. 


Incidentally, my last day’s work on a farm for a pe- 
riod of thirty-one years was on July 3, 1892, and with 
a two-horse, one-row walking-cultivator I cultivated ten 
acres of growing corn. When I tell you that to cultivate 
six or seven acres with that sort of equipment was con- 
sidered a full day’s work, you may know it was some- 
thing beyond the ordinary. 
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The following day, July 4, I kissed my wife and babies 
goodbye, rode to Bussey with my parents, boarded the 
train to Pleasantville, arriving there about 1:00 p.m., 
and after a light lunch departed on foot toward Milo, the 
home of my uncle, James Schee, sixteen miles distant. 
All teams on the road—that was before automobiles had 
even been dreamed of—were going in the opposite direc- 
tion to that I was traveling, and not a single team over- 
took me; yet, burdened with a heavy suit case, I reached 
my uncle’s home about six o’clock in the evening. There 
I remained the night, and the following morning with 
my uncle I rode to Milo and entered the bank where I 
was supposed within a month to become an expert bank- 
er. Laying aside my coat, I was set to work immediately 
by the busy cashier and through his instruction, observa- 
tion and practice I acquired and learned a litile of the 
technique of banking and finance. During the month at 
Kansas City Nathan bought a big three-ton fire- and 
burglar-proof safe, and my preceptor ordered for the 
about-to-be-born bank a full line of stationery and books 
that would be required by the new venture. 


About the middle of the month on horseback I made 
the forty-five mile trip for an over-Sunday visit with 
my family yet on the farm. Enroute I stopped at Knox- 
ville and at the Citizens National Bank, that had been 
selected as one of our correspondents, made a deposit to . 
the credit of the yet unborn, though already named, 
Bank of Bussey. There I met the genial and affable 
cashier, Lafe S. Collins, the beginning of a friendly, busi- 
ness and social relationship that continued uninterrupted 
to the end of his life thirty-five years later. 


After the all too-short visit to my home and family I 
returned to my apprenticeship at the Bank of Milo and 
there remained until notified by wire July 30 that our 
safe had arrived. The next day Nathan and I drove to 
Bussey and on August 1, with the help of more volun- 
teers than we could use, the ponderous safe was removed 
from the car and placed in the ten by twenty-foot front 
room of a vacant building, on the west side of Merrill 
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street, midway between Fourth and Fifth avenues. An 
eight-foot section of an old discarded grocery counter, 
over the top of which was spread a piece of white oil 
cloth, served as office desk and counter. No sort of rail; 
screen or other protective device was available, and the 
only way to prevent customers or loafers from using it 
as a seat, or to recline upon, was to keep the top cov- 
ered with books, papers or other paraphernalia of the 
new-born institution. Behind the counter was a chair 
for the cashier, the big safe and a small box to support 
the coin tray and currency rack. Thus, late in the eve- 
ning on August 1, 1892, the institution was made ready 
for the grand opening on the following morning. 


BANK OF BUSSEY OPENS 


Later in the evening I went to my farm home for the 
night, but returned early the next morning to prepare 
for the great event. The big safe was opened and all 
the money it contained, some $200.00 in bills and little 
silver placed within plain view from the lobby. Be- 
decked in a clean shirt and freshly scoured celluloid col- 
lar, promptly at the stroke of eight bells the great door 
grated on its rusty hinges and swung wide open, and I 
in my most beguiling smile stepped into the opening to 
greet the vast throngs that—were not there. I looked 
up the street, down the avenue, but the one sign of life 
to greet my vision was a fisticuff between two pre-teen- 
age lads, in dispute over a canine fight, the curs be- 
longing to the two belligerents. Evidently the towns- 
people and country-side had forgotten, or could not be- 
lieve that a great financial institution awaited their dis- 
tressed calls for financial relief at legal rates on all 
amply secured obligations. Of one thing I was sure. 
We were enjoying a situation, the like of which years 
later would have brought joy to many a harrassed bank- 
er’s heart; there was no run on OUR bank. Then I re- 
called that once upon a time some poet, or maybe a phil- 
osopher, wrote that “All things come to him who patiently 
waits,” and I waited, but not for long. 
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Near mid-forenoon came Jesse Bussey, he for whom 
the town was named, and opened an account for J. Bus- 
sey & Son. A little later came a Mrs. A. B. Lyman who 
became recipient of Certificate of Deposit No. 1, in ex- 
change for $215.00 in mouldy bills which she declared she 
and her spouse had with much fear and trembling long 
kept hidden in their domicile. Shortly after lunch came 
one John Mehana, an old soldier, while not blind, yet 
was drawing a blind man’s pension of $72.00 per month, 
*tho at the moment penniless, and gave his thirty-day 
note for a $15.00 loan, for which I charged him twenty- 
five cents interest. To his observation this was “a rath- 
er stiff rate,’ he was only partially mollified when I 
explained we would make no loan of any amount for 
any length of time for less than two bits, that a thirty- 
day $25.00 loan would cost no more he departed mut- 
tering that next time he would borrow the larger sum. 
Thus, at the close of our first day, I was able to enter 
on our books: Bills Receivable $15.00, Interest & Dis- 
counts .25, and slightly more than $1000.00 deposits. 


In this AD 1942, I read in the public press that “‘busi- 
ness as usual” is regarded as a sort of crime, or at least 
evidence of a lack of patriotism, yet it began in 1892, as 
by the end of the week, the Bank of Bussey was an es- 
tablished institution. With growing pains it has so con- 
tinued to this day, within a few months of fifty years, 
with but a single interruption, being closed three days 
in 1933 by presidential proclamation. Before the end 
of our first week all our subscribed capital of $15,000.00 
had been paid in, a board of directors chosen, from 
among whom Jesse Bussey had been elected president 
at no salary, and E. A. Johnson formally elected cashier 
for one year at the munificent salary of $313.00 or $1.00 
per day. I, for once in my life was lucky, as it being 
leap year, otherwise my salary would have been $1.00 
less. I recall how I swelled with pride when at the end 
of six months I could report $10,000.00 deposits, and at 
the year end $30,000.00 deposits, net earnings $1,096.00 
and volume of business just under one million. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEAR RECORD 


Without undertaking to detail our growth year by 
year, the records disclose that when I retired as cashier 
March 1, 1918, we had in excess of a quarter million 
deposits, had paid stockholders cash dividends of 512%, 
a trifle more than 20% per annum, and book value of 
stock $180.00 per $100.00 share. Furthermore, to the 
best of my recollection, not to exceed a dozen suits had 
been filed, most of them in justice of the peace courts, 
and I believe not to exceed a half-dozen foreclosures on 
mortgages both real and chattel. This is a record of 
which I am proud, although the patrons of the bank are 
entitled to more credit than the management. In that 
quarter century lived a class of people who, except in a 
few notable cases, were honest, honorable and upright, 
recognizing the solemnity of contract, and when they 
contracted a debt did so with the expectation of repay- 
ing the money borrowed. It was with such that I had 
my business experience, when character was regarded as 
an asset. 


Only one other claim will I here make. I cannot recall 
a single instance of any man or woman ever being re- 
quired or asked to pay usurious interest, or any advant- 
age taken of an unfortunate situation facing or in which 
they found themselves. Never any harsh or oppressive 
measures resorted to so long as an honest effort was 
being made to liquidate his or her obligation. Again 
reaffirming my faith in the masses I did have a few 
painful individual experiences with some of the notable 
exceptions, a few of whom yet live in the vicinity. 


Our old bank building was a big, three-story, sheet 
steel-covered structure constructed in 1894. On the night 
of February 29, 1912, we were attending services at the 
newly rebuilt Methodist church. The meeting was about 
half over when a messenger quietly slipped into the 
building and whispered to me that the bank building 
was on fire. I left the church on the run and when I 
reached the street a block east I saw a small flame burn- 
ing in the roof. In less time than it takes to tell it the 
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alarm spread and people from all over town came run- 

ning to the fire. At that time the only means of fighting 

fire was by bucket brigade, and strange as it may seem, 

there was no ladder in town long enough to reach the 
roof, and all knew the building was doomed. 


Willing hands helped remove the movable furniture 
and equipment from the bank, and the merchandise from 
the store room in the building, while a half-hundred 
others with water-filled pails lent their assistance to the 
saving of other nearby buildings, so far as was possibie 
to so do. The sheet metal siding was some measure of 
assistance in preventing spread of the flames, but de- 
spite all efforts about every thing on the quarter block 
was destroyed. The contents of the bank vault were 
uninjured, though the heavy steel vault door was so hot 
it could not be opened for three days. 


Early the following morning, Friday, a force of men 
was set to work erecting a temporary frame building 
and by working long hours at top speed it was completed 
late Saturday night. An order for new supplies was 
immediately placed with a Des Moines bank supply house. 
On Monday we succeeded in opening the vault door, and 
moved the safe to the new temporary quarters. Tuesday 
the new supplies arrived and again we were doing busi- 
ness as usual. 


A force of men was put to work moving the debris 
from the burned-over premises, excavation for a full 
basement started, material ordered and erection of the 
fine building that now houses the bank was soon under 
way. We continued in the temporary building until com- 
pletion of the new one, into which we moved in early 
July. 

LOYALTY OF A VALUED FRIEND 


Earlier in this narrative mention was made of my ac- 
quaintance with Lafe S. Collins, cashier of the Citizens 
Bank of Knoxville. On numerous occasions covering a 
period of years he had suggested an association that 
would bring me into some of the various business activi- 
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ties in which he was interested, chief of which, in addi- 
tion to his bank, was the Collins Oil Company that was 
doing an enormous and profitable business; but I had 
no desire to retire from the bank, with which I had been 
since its beginning and had declined all overtures that 


would take me away from it. Early in the morning ~ 


following the holocaust he came to Bussey to see me and 
again renewed his efforts to enlist my services with him. 
He owned a controlling interest in a bank in a neigh- 
boring county seat town, with the official personnel of 
which he was not fully satisfied, and urged that I go to 
that bank either as cashier or president, whichever I 
preferred. He agreed that his Knoxville bank would 
take excellent care of our Bussey customers, but I de- 
clined. 


Again, in 1917, when I made the business mistake of 
my life by going to Council Bluffs, he endeavored to 
dissuade me, urging I go to Knoxville instead, as he said 
“not to work, but to help manage” his business. He 
said regardless of what the Council Bluffs people agreed 
to pay me, he would do better. But I had given my 
word, and had invested money in the proposition, be- 
lieving it had a promising future, and again I declined 
the Collins proposition. Five years later I was broke, 
dead broke, and after a thirty-one-year vacation from 
farm life, at the age of fifty-six years, we moved to and 
on a New York farm and started all over again. We 
moved to and possessed the New York farm about the 
middle of August, 1923. 


A couple months later I was aroused from my mid- 
night slumbers by the loud ringing of the telephone. I 
arose, went to the phone and was told I was being called 
by a party in Iowa. Somewhat alarmed, lest it be a 
matter of death or severe illness of a near relative, I 
awaited the call from the Iowa end of the line. Contact 
was soon made and I was surprised to distinctly hear 
the voice of Lafe Collins asking if I would consider re- 
turning to Iowa to take charge of a bank in (naming 
the town), the purchase of which he was negotiating, 
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the bank’s agent being then in his office. Like a woman 
to whom a proposal of marriage had just been made, it 
“was so sudden,” and I told him I could not give an 
immediate off-hand reply. He then asked if I would re- 
turn to Knoxville for a conference, he to pay all expense 
of the trip regardless of my decision. My wife had arisen 
from her bed and was standing at my side when Collins 
proposed the trip back. Nodding her approval I told 
him I would go. Within a day or so I was enroute and 
within another day or two was in his office in Knox- 
ville. 
DEFLATION AFTER WORLD WAR I 


By this time, and for some weeks previously, serious 
trouble was beginning to develop in and among Iowa 
banks, and as I passed through Chicago I learned from 
a former Des Moines banker then connected with a big 
Chicago bank, that the bank under consideration was 
very hard up and advised extreme caution. When I ar- 
rived in Knoxville I told Mr. Collins of the tip I had 
received, and that I did not care to take a chance of 
_ further trouble. As a matter of fact his ardor had al- 
ready cooled toward that bank and it was immediately 
dropped from consideration. 


He had still another in mind, a bank at Atlantic that 
was for sale and suggested we go together to investigate, 
but I seemed to have lost all interest in banks and bank- 
ing and so told him. He then told me he could and 
would buy an old established produce house in Knoxville 
if I would return and take the management of it. 


Again the disastrous results of taking on at my age 
the responsibility and management of a business with 
which I was not familiar loomed before me and this I 
declined to consider. He was aware of the reverses I 
had met and his motives were to help me, he having 
more faith and confidence than I in my ability. While 
I declined all his offers I fully appreciated his consid- 
eration and shall always revere his memory as a true 
and loyal friend. 
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BILL RICHARD’S MISSTEP 


A quarter century in any line of business endeavor 
will provide an abundance of thrills, but banking may 
perhaps afford a greater number and variety than many 
others. Bankers are frequently accused of giving freely 
of advice when to their advantage and benefit, though 
this is rarely if ever true. Bankers universally are in- 
terested in the success and safety of their customers and 
will never purposely mislead nor permit others to do so, 
if they can prevent it. 


I cannot now recall the exact date, though I think 
about the year 1916-17, Sarah Sullivan, then a resident 
of Hamilton, sold the small farm inherited from her fa- 
ther, receiving some three thousand dollars in cash, 
which she deposited in our bank. One, Bill Richards, a 
deputy U. S. marshal, residing in Des Moines, appeared 
to have had much business, official or otherwise in and 
about Hamilton and was boarding at the Sullivan home. 
On a certain afternoon just at the closing hour, Mrs. 
Sullivan came in and asked for her entire balance in 
cash. Surprised that she would wish to withdraw such 
a large sum in cash at that hour of the day I suggested 
she leave it until morning, or take 2 bank draft which 
ordinarily would be accepted as cash in any legitimate 
transaction. I warned her of the danger of keeping such 
a large sum of money in her home over night, but she 
insisted and cash was paid to her. Early the following 
morning came the report of an attempted robbery at her 
home and one of the would-be thieves was shot and badly 
wounded by that lady’s husband. 


The story as unfolded revealed that her supposedly 
good friend Richards had told her confidentially that 
the Bank of Bussey was on the verge of closing, would 
in fact not open on the morrow, and that she must go 
to Bussey, get her money and take it to the Lovilia bank 
for safe keeping. He also warned her to not accept a 
bank draft or check, as such issued by a closed bank 
would be worthless. This important advice was so timed 
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that she could not possibly drive to Bussey, get her 
money, then drive the six miles to Lovilia before that 
bank was closed for the day and the time lock on guard, 
and no banker would accept such a sum to hold outside 
the vault over night with no protection. Suspicion almost 
immediately pointed to Richards as an accomplice in the 
affair, and at the court trial later it was proven he had 
imported a Creston crook to do the dirty work under 
his direction, and both he and his copartner in crime, 
who recovered from the gunshot wound, were sent to 
prison for long terms of years. . 


EFFECTS OF LIMITING CIRCULATION 


During my banking career the fraternity had never 
experienced any such difficulties as that following the 
deflation policy of the Federal Reserve board inaugur- 
ated late in 1920, though we did have a few short-time 
flurries, the most important being the one in 1907, com- 
monly known as the ‘‘Banker’s Panic.”” Economic condi- 
tions for years had been good, business men and farmers 
were prosperous and making money, and bankers exper- 
iencing no untoward conditions. In the great midwest 
as we turned the keys in our bank doors late Saturday 
evening not a cloud appeared in the financial skies. On 
the following Monday morning an absolute and total 
eclipse covered the financial firmament, though visible 
only to the bankers in the great eastern metropolitan 
cities. We, the Bank of Bussey, as well as the great 
army of mid-west bankers, knew nothing of it until ar- 
rival of the great morning daily papers. 


This was no panic of crazy mad depositors in an in- 
sane rush to withdraw their savings, but it appeared 
some big New York bank had gotten into some sort of 
difficulty and had made the astounding discovery that 
if all depositors at one and the same moment should 
demand ALL their balances there was not a sufficiency 
of cash with which to pay; therefore the only thing to 
do was to limit the daily cash withdrawals to a nominal 
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sum, and the excess amount to be paid in a sort of token 
money called cashier checks. 


As for our bank we were constantly increasing our 
cash on hand, gaining in actual currency, taking in over 
the counter far more than we were paying out, and as 
a result were obliged to ship by prepaid express to our 
city correspondents the excess over and above our daily 
requirements. In fact the train that brought the Chicago 
daily papers detailing the dreadful situation that fateful 
morning carried a shipment of $3,500.00 gold coin to 
the Iowa National Bank, our Des Moines correspondent. 
About 1:00 p.m. the cashier, Harry T. Blackburn, called 
me on the phone, and in a tone of voice suggestive of a 
man about to announce the sudden death of his wife, 
said he assumed I knew of “the awful situation facing 
the banks.” He felt he should warn me that if the gold 
shipment was placed to our credit he would not obligate 
his bank to supply us with currency should we later need 
it, and if with this understanding I wished he would re- 
turn the shipment unopened. I replied that if we had 
needed it I would not have sent it to them, but if un- 
willing to later supply us if needed, he need not either 
credit nor return, but hold in their burglar-proof vaults, 
subject to our order. 

After reading the sensational news broadcast via the 
public press many of our customers called to ascertain 
what it was all about, and particularly as to our policy 
in limiting legitimate withdrawals. I had to tell them we 
knew nothing other than what we and they had read in 
the papers, that for the present at least we proposed to 
do business as usual, and that as long as they continued 
to deposit their cash that long we would continue to pay 
in full all legitimate demands. 

We were not long in learning that a few frightened 
bankers were scaring a lot of people. The two railroads 
passing through our town had long followed the custom 
of exchanging their cash and local check collections for 
Chicago drafts instead of sending cash to headquarters. 
This custom was discontinued and agents instructed to 
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remit cash only. Wholesalers and jobbers instructed 
their salesmen to take no checks in payment on accounts, 
but to collect cash only and remit by registered mail or 
retain and carry until their weekend return. 


COUNTRY BANKS MoRE SANE 


At a midweek assemblage of Marion county bankers 
at Knoxville, after careful consideration and discussion, 
it was decided to make no change so far as their own 
customers were concerned, but to cash no checks other 
than, their own, and each to make daily reports to an 
appointed committee as conditions developed. Our bank 
carried a lot of coal miners’ savings accounts and well 
did I know what would happen if any of them should 
ask for his money and it was not immediately forthcom- 
ing in full. One or two did come in, asked for and was 
paid as usual. He reported to his co-workers and friends 
that we were with-holding no part of their money and 
no trouble was experienced. 


Lawrence was negotiating the purchase of the Dick 
Sullivan farm. Price and terms had been agreed upon, 
providing for a down payment of $1,000.00 cash, no 
checks, drafts nor cashier checks acceptable. Shaw called 
to ascertain if he could get his money in cash. Thus 
assured, a few hours later purchaser and seller returned 
together. Shaw presented his CD and I placed in front 
of Sullivan fifty twenty dollar gold coins. Steadily eye- 
ing them for a moment he pushed them back with a 
remark, “I don’t want to carry that d—n stuff,” and 
asked for a time CD, which he received, and he too 
went away happy. 


Our cash continued to increase until I was afraid to 
carry so much in our safes without additional insurance 
and so complained to J. B. Elliott, president of the Knox- 
ville National Bank, another of our local correspondents. 
He then told me I might send it to them and he would 
provide all the currency we might require in the future. 
During the approximately sixty days the fiasco contin- 
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ued we shipped some forty or fifty thousand dollars, 
taken in over the counter in excess of what we were 
called to pay out. The Iowa National advised it was 
ready to credit our, account with the $3,500.00, that so 
far as being of benefit to any one had just as well have 
been in the bottom of the sea. My experience confirmed 
my oft expressed belief that to be perfectly frank and 
honest, to hide nothing from our depositors is the best 
policy, though I admit I lost some much needed sleep 
and was relieved when normal conditions again pre- 
vailed. 


The debacle of 1921 was far the worst this country 
had ever experienced. When I left for Council Bluffs 
in 1918 James T. Doughman was assistant cashier. Two 
years later he became executive cashier. To his good 
judgment and careful management is largely due the safe 
piloting of the bank through the long perilous years, 
though ably assisted by his son, Edward G. Doughman, 
who entered the bank as assistant cashier and is now 
the capable and popular president of the State Bank of 
Bussey, the incorporated old Bank of Bussey. 


Our competitor and rival, the Bussey Savings Bank, 
organized in 1907 for the declared purpose of putting us 
out of business, in 19381 was taken over by our old bank 
to prevent its involuntary closing and consequent heavy 
loss to depositors in event of receivership. Except for 
the stigma of a closed bank in town, and consequent un- 
easiness of the banking public, we might have been better 
off had we let matters take the usual and natural course. 


When we opened in 1892 we were the seventh bank 
in the county. The maximum in 1919 was about thirty, 
now reduced by closings and reorganizations to twelve. 
Excepting one we are the oldest bank in the county, and 
one of three that did not go through the process of re- 
organization, for which result I am only too glad to 
credit James T. and Edward G. Doughman. They did 
a good job. 


TALES OF THE CHEROKEES IN IOWA 
By O. J. PRuITT 
Curator Pottawattamie County Historical Society 
Mrs. O’BRIEN AND VALIANT SON 
This story had its beginning in 1854. 


John O’Brien and Mary, his wife, bought land in what 
is now Pottawattamie county, near Neola, and settled 
there in the southwest corner of the township. After 
turning the sod the first thing Mr. O’Brien did was 
to plant a ten-acre cottonwood grove. He procured the 
seedlings from the Missouri river bottom lands. The 
grove became a landmark. 


Mr. O’Brien had little cash left after paying for the 
land, so the farmhouse which he built was very small. 
It had only two rooms. The kitchen was also the living 
room and the other room used as a bedroom and for 
storage of supplies. 

Council Bluffs was the nearest place to trade or get 
corn and wheat ground. Early pioneers had to follow 
the divides between streams, as there were no bridges. 
When occasion demanded Mr. O’Brien followed the divide 
between the Pigeon and Mosquito creeks. These creeks 
meandered through the divides, making a distance of 
twenty-eight miles to Council Bluffs. It took an entire 
day to travel one way, especially with a loaded wagon. 
This made it necessary to be away from home three days 
to get a grist ground. 


The incident I desire to tell about happened late in 
November, 1855, and it was during Mr. O’Brien’s absence 
from the mill. It was cloudy and threatening rain all 
day. Sleet began falling shortly before four o’clock in 
the afternoon and darkness came early. 


Two Cherokee Indians walked into the house, boldly, 
without knocking, and placed their percussion cap, muz- 


zle-loading shotguns down in the kitchen near a bench 
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on which was kept the family water pail. The Indians 
demanded food, making signs. 


Mrs. O’Brien placed a pan of baked beans and corn 
bread before them on the table. She made for them the 
last coffee she had, which she had been saving for them- 
selves until Mr. O’Brien would return. When the In- 
dians had gorged themselves one drew up a rocking chair 
near the cook stove to dry his clothing. The other layed 
down on the opposite side of the stove. When no man 
showed up, and it became dark, the Indians decided to 
remain by the fire all night. Mrs. O’Brien’s oldest child 
at that time was young John, then eight years old, and 
in the meantime, he had carried wood, filled the wood 
box, and brought a fresh pail of water. 


In the bedroom, against the wall, hung Mr. O’Brien’s 
rifle, but it was not loaded. To make matters worse, 
there was no ammunition. It all had been shot away 
at coyotes, thal almost daily raided the poultry flocks. 
The nearest thing to a weapon she could wield was a 
churn dasher. While the Indians dozed, she placed the 
dasher close at hand. As double insurance she poured 
water down the gun barrels of the Indians’ guns! 


When the deed was done she immediately grew pan- 
icky. She thought should they discover the deed when 
they tried to fire guns, they would take revenge, and 
she imagined the worst. 


SOUGHT HELP FRoM NEIGHBORS 


Being thoroughly frightened, she thought she needed 
protection, so she sent young John out into the darkness 
and sleet storm to the nearest neighbor, Mr. Handbury, 
who lived three miles distant. She cautioned young 
John to hurry, as her life depended on his getting to 
Handbury’s as quick as possible. 


The wind swung around to the north and it grew 
colder. All the country was mantled with a heavy sleet. 
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It was fully three hours before Mr. Handbury and other 
neighbors living along Potato creek arrived. Mr. Hand- 
bury aroused the Indians and in their own language 
told them to “‘Puck a chee,” which meant to get out. The 
Indians obeyed without a murmur. 


Mrs. O’Brien insisted that a guard be maintained until 
daylight and the whereabouts of the Indians was defin- 
itely known. So it was that all night the vigil was kept, 
with men stationed fifty yards apart and some fifty 
yards distant from the house. To the east was placed 
a young boy with a single barrel muzzle-loading shotgun, 
loaded with very small pellets for shooting quail. 


The night wore on and the sleet ceased. There was 
no moon. Only the stars shone after the sky had cleared, 
and to the frightened boy, standing guard just beyond 
the well, it was lonesome. His alertness kept him wide 
awake; however, he was shivering with cold. 


It was three o’clock in the morning when he heard a 
erunching noise of cracking, sleety prairie grass. It 
was like two men walking side by side. That was enough! 
He was positive he heard the Indians. He was too fright- 
ened to give an alarm, so he did the next best thing. 
Bang went the gun as he fired in the general direction 
of the approaching men or beast. The men came running 
as fast as they could over the sleety surface. They all 
heard the crunching noise, but were admonished by Mr. 
Handbury to hold their fire until the approaching object 
came near enough to determine whether it was man or 
beast. 


Imagine, if one may, their consternation when the 
O’Brien family cow, now dry and allowed to roam the 
prairie at will, hove in sight. When the weather grew 
cold the cow headed for home and the warm strawshed. 


INDIANS QUIETLY DISAPPEARED 


Daylight came at last. The men walked south along the 
hill to look down into the Mosquito creek valley, and there 
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they saw smoke curling skyward in the crisp morning 
air from the Indian camp. Shortly afterward the In- 
dians broke camp, loaded their belongings upon travois 
and took off up the creek in the direction of the site of 
the present town of Neola, Iowa. 


Mr. O’Brien returned from Council Bluffs that day 
and Mrs. O’Brien related the story in detail. She told 
how brave young John was, to travel over the icy prairie 
in the storm to Handbury’s. Said Mr. O’Brien, “I never 
yet have seen an Irishman that was afraid, and although 
he is a wee bit of a lad, he is Irish for true.” 


The writer had as a boy friend and almost daily a 
companion, John’s son, Dennis O’Brien. He later was 
a business partner. Dennis became a telegrapher, after- 
wards became a salesman, and was killed by a train at 
Olathe, Kansas. His brother, Nick, was deputy sheriff. 
He was shot in the stomach by a robber. When placed 
under arrest and on the way to jail the robber whipped 
out a revolver, which he had secreted in front beneath 
the waistband of his trousers. 


Nick was a long time recovering from the wound. The 
robber was eventually caught and convicted for another 
crime and served years in a New York prison. The wound 
developed into a cancer from which Nick died. At the 
time of his death he was a candidate for sheriff. 

All of Mrs. O’Brien’s children are dead and she passed 
on years ago. As a little old lady, Mrs. O’Brien was kind 
to all. A devout Christian, she always had the family 
cooky jar full, except when Dennis and I had raided it. 


John O’Brien, Sr. and youngest son, Dennis, are buried 
in the Neola cemetery. A fifty-year old pine tree shades 
their graves in summer.and sighs with the winds of 
winter. From the location of their graves one may look 
toward the southwest, but the old landmark, the ten- 
acre cottonwood grove, has long since been sawed into 
lumber, and much of the rich soil of the O’Brien home- 
stead has eroded and aggraded, as a part of the Mos- 
quito valley, like so many of the pioneer farms. 
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GRAVE OF Two BEAR CLAW 


In 1982 some Cherokee Indians from Oklahoma came 
to the vicinity of Quick in Pottawattamie county, Iowa. 
The oldest man of the group said they were looking for 
the grave of Two Bear Claw, his grandfather. 


There were about twenty men, women and children, 
who traveled in a caravan of a station wagon and two 
automobiles. They camped across the road from the 
Shaw filling station on Highway Number Six and re- 
mained several days. 


Someone told the Indians that the county historical 
society might have some information. The curator had 
been in that vicinity a number of times and had charted 
all the Indian villages and camp sites. So it was that 
the writer became engaged to do the almost impossible 
thing. The old Indian gave a description of the locality, 
as he remembered it, and it was very indefinite; one 
that would exemplify almost any township in the west 
part of Pottawattamie county, particularly the part in- 
tersected by the Mosquito creek. 


Said the Indian, “Me see creek valley from grave. 
Lookum that way,” pointing to the northwest. 


Having waded up or down most every creek in the 
county at one time or another, in search of Indian relics, 
I decided the location of the grave should be along Little 
Mosquito creek, at about four miles east of Council 
Bluffs. To this place I conducted the entire group. “How 
does this place compare with what you remember?” I 
asked. 

“Um lookum like um. Maybe so. We dig. We find 
big red rock near big oak tree.” 

We were in a field growing to timothy and clover, 
walking along a line fence. We sat down in the shade 
of an elm tree to rest and talk. 


Adjoining the hayfield was a pasture with cattle graz- 
ing. I knew if we did any digging in the meadow some- 
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one would have to pay the damage, so I held down the 
middle strand of wire and invited all to creep through. 


The old Indian paced a few steps northwest and told 
two young Indians to dig. At least that is what I thought 
he said, for it was in an Indian tongue that I did not 
recognize. The two young men began their work. At 
about two depths of the spade they unearthed the red 
rock. A little south of the rock-at the same depth was 
found the skeleton of a human. There were the shards 
of a broken pot, three flint arrow points and a stone ax, 
which was tendered to the writer. 


I cartographed the spot taking measurements from the 
creek and the line fence, and later got the section number 
and spotted it on my field map. 


When I asked how and why the grandfather had ac- 
quired such a name, I was told that the grandfather had 
a long time ago killed a bear that had lost its claws from 
being caught in a trap. So his tribe called him Two Bear 
Claw. And thus the grandson was able, after the lapse 
of many years, through his memory of a spot of ground, 
plus my knowledge of the locality, to locate the last rest- 
ing place of his ancestor. 


DOG-EATING CHEROKEE INDIANS 


On Thanksgiving day in 1888, four Neola youths went 
to Melton Kilmer’s timber, near Yorkshire, over the line 
in Harrison county, to see some Indians in camp there. 
It was a clear cold day and all of us had dined on turkey 
and the trimmings, cranberry sauce and mince pie. We 
were feeling fine, singing songs as we rode along. The 
boys were Fred Heath and his brother, Edward, John 
McCauley and the writer. 

Fred Heath and John McCauley were a few years 
older than Edward Heath and the writer. Both of them 
were tobacco chewers. Fred Heath was the driver and 
the team belonged to a brother-in-law, who ran the liv- 
ery barn. We had a spring wagon with two seats and 
cowhide lap robes; so we were comfortable. 
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When we arrived and hitched the team to the fence, 
we walked up to within thirty yards of the big canvas 
tepee, and stood watching a lone squaw at work prepar- 
ing their midday meal. 


Suspended on a pole by smooth wire and hanging over 
a hot wood fire was a black shepard dog. It had not 
been skinned or viscerated. Every few minutes the 
squaw poked the carcass with a pointed stick to see if 
it was roasted enough for consumption. When she thought 
it was about done, she went to one of the two wagons 
and got a ten-pound sack of sugar and dumped it into 
a large tin dish pan, pouring clay-colored water dipped 
from Mosquito creek to make syrup. While it was com- 
ing to a boil, and when boiling, she stirred it with the 
pointed stick. This done she went to the wagon and 
brought seven loaves of bakery bread. She then piled 
oak leaves over the bread and set the leaves afire. We 
could distinctly smell the toasting bread and get a nose 
full of the roasting dog. Now, when all was in readiness, 
she put her hand to her mouth and gave a yell, with a 
staccato, and fourteen men, women and children piled 
out of the tepee. 


Digressing for the nonce, let me describe that tepee. 
It was fully twenty feet in diameter and twenty-five 
feet high, with the poles roped together at the top, and 
there was a vent through which blue-colored smoke arose. 
On either side of the flap entrance were decorations 
depicting a buffalo hunt, Indians on horseback, some 
with bows and arrows and others with guns and spears. 
Another was a mountain range with eagles soaring high 
in the sky, a bighorn sheep guarding the flock from an 
advantageous cliff and buffalo grazing at the base. It 
was an ideal picture, well-known in years gone by. 


The teams and wagons were government property, the 
horses branded, and the wagons of the kind the govern- 
ment furnished to Indians who were being taught farm- 
ing. 
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THE Doc EATING BEGINS 


Now, the squaw began the carving of the dog, and it 
was here the writer began to feel something wrong in 
the abdomen. A big Indian man was given the whole 
of one hind leg, and others various parts; but the squaw 
kept for herself the heart and liver. That is about all 
I saw. The big Indian man with the leg dipped a half 
loaf of bread into the syrup, stepped back to give others 
the privilege of a dip of their bread into the syrup; then 
turned and face toward us, at the same time taking a 
huge bite of the leg-of-dog. 


This was too much for my overloaded stomach and I 
headed toward the spring wagon. I got as far as the 
fence where the team was hitched. But I could not ne- 
gotiate the fence. Just that bit of a stoop was too much. 
IT would have straddled hetween the strands of wire, but 
the stomach said no and involuntarily I gave one big 
heave and lost my turkey dinner. I was soon followed 
by Edward Heath, who also was unable to crawl through 
the fence; and likewise had to submit to nature’s in- 
stinctive action to eject what his breadbasket held. 


About this time the older boys and tobacco chewers 
came and seemed to be in a hurry to get away from the 
place. We had not driven more than a couple of hundred 
yards when Fred Heath lost his dinner, when he at- 
tempted to take a fresh chew of tobacco. 


All this time John McCauley sat stoically and taciturn, 
but I saw his Adam’s apple going up and down rapidly. 
By this time we had come to the farm of “Hickory Jack- 
son’—William Graybal, a character I shall never forget. 
We stopped to get a drink and wash out the last of the 
lingering obnoxious taste from the episode just experi- 
enced. Here John McCauley enhanced the value of a 
part of Hickory Bill’s farm, in losing the last meal he 
had devoured. 


al le le 
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Back in school a few days later the professor ques- 
tioned Edward Heath and the writer about the visit 
to see the Indians, and had us describe the Indians. We 
failed to mention the dog feast partaken by the Indians 
and told only of the wagons, horses and the squaws and 
children we had seen. 


PROFESSOR IDENTIFIES INDIANS 


“Ah ha,” said the professor, “they were Cherokee 
Indians, the dog-eating kind. Yes, they were from Okla- 
homa, and no doubt given permission by the Indian 
agent to visit their old home in the vicinity of Cherokee, 
Iowa.” 


The mention of “dog-eating” set my stomach to a 
queasy, queer jumping sensation, and I felt very ill; 
so I asked to leave the room. I did not wait for a reply. 
Out in the hall I paced to and fro the full length of the 
hall, viciously chewing a wad of gum. 


About this time Edward Heath came into the hall: and 
grabbing up his cap and coat, rushed out and into a 
blinding fall of snow. The professor had sent him to 
the postoffice a quarter of a mile away. All the while 
he spent in making the round trip I was trying to sub- 
due the feeling of nausea, but gave it up, and went home 
to bed. 


Now, at seventy-five years old, I am just able to forget 
the visit to Kilmer’s grove and the effect it had on my 
stomach. Truly they were the ‘“dog-eating Indians.” 

My companions of that day have all passed away— 
the two Heaths by natural death, and John McCauley by 
being hit by an automobile on the highway at Weston, 
Iowa. The writer is the sole survivor. 


SENATOR GRIMES BACKED ERICSSON 


Out of the rich corn belt of America there has come 
much to stimulate and glorify the age of steel, and es- 
pecially in men to direct that epochal revolution in which 
the king of industrial metals replaced the timbered oaks 
as chief reliance for defense in naval warfare. 


There is real reason why the state of Iowa commenced 
long ago to build up at the seat of government a special 
naval museum and to collect the materials of lowa’s 
part in the nation’s first line of defense. Iowa has been 
navy conscious almost from the first. It was once sug- 
gested that perhaps the waves of the cornfields sug- 
gested the waves of the sea and gave Iowa boys their 
love of the wide expanses of the ocean. 

Ours must be a great maritime nation. Heaven has ordained 
that it should be such, and we could not make it otherwise if we 
would. 

So declared an able Iowa man on the floor of the 
United States senate more than eighty-five years ago. 
He was defending the navy in its exploits in the war 
then in progress. He was to some extent responsible 
for what was then being done. He was chairman of the 
senate committee on naval affairs. He had reason to 
realize the supreme importance of the navy in the defense 


of any country having a shore line open to the world. 
He had just said: 


I am anxious that the people of this entire country may feel 
that the exploits of the Navy, wherever performed, are their 
exploits, that its glory is their glory, and that while they are 
taxing themselves to support it they are supporting the right 
arm of the national defense. I desire the citizens of the most 
remote frontier to feel that he is equally protected and equally 


honored by the brave deeds of our naval officers with the citizens 
of the Atlantic coast. 


He went on to give assurance to the citizens of Iowa 
and Minnesota that they are as effectually defended in 
their liberties by the operations of the navy as the people 
of the coastal states. He discounted the theory that 


the army must be given credit chiefly for any national 
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defense. ‘History teaches us,” he said, “that every 
nation that had depended upon a navy for protection 
has been comparatively free by the side of those that 
placed reliance upon armies.” 


NAvy CHAIRMAN FROM IOWA CORN FIELDS 


The speaker was Sen. James W. Grimes of Iowa. The 
occasion was the naval events of the early part of the 
year 1862 at Hampton Roads and on the Mississippi 
river, which was a turning point in the Civil war. Mr. 
Grimes had been governor of Iowa. He was serving his 
second term as United States senator. He had been 
placed at the head of the senate committee on naval 
affairs at the beginning of the war and served as chair- 
man until the close of the war. Therefore he was thrown 
into close official connection with the navy in all phases. 
Perhaps, also, his interest was enhanced by the fact 
that Admiral Walker was his favorite nephew. It seemed 
to many entirely inappropriate that the handling of 
navy affairs, on behalf of the senate, should be en- 
trusted to a senator from an interior state; but Senator 
Grimes held the confidence of his associates and all the 
naval men, and when near the close of the war he asked 
to be relieved from the chairmanship of the naval com- 
mittee, such was the protest in the senate that he re- 
mained as the chairman. 


The occasion for recalling the great work of an Iowa 
senator in connection with the navy is given by a his- 
torical item found on the cover of a magazine, “Steel- 
ways,” published by the Iron and Steel institute, New 
York, for May 1947, beneath a picture showing the bat- 
tle between the Merrimac and the Monitor, as follows: 


“The day of wooden navies, already on the wane, was 
definitely done when darkness fell on Hampton Roads 
March 8, 1862, twelve hours before the USS Monitor 
went into action. The Merrimac, the Confederate iron- 
clad renamed the Virginia, had already proved her su- 
periority over wooden fighting craft while the celebrated 
‘cheesebox’ was floundering south from New York, al- 
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most sinking twice on the way. The blockading Union 
fleet was disorganized when the Monitor arrived at 
Newport News. Two ships had been sunk. Two more 
had been driven aground and the remainder scattered. 
Next morning when the slope-sided Virginia steamed out 
to finish the job, the Monitor took up the fight. The 
two ships battled for four hours, with sides touching 
much of the time. Neither ship was damaged in the 
slugfest. One man was wounded abroad the Monitor. 
He was the only casualty. The evidence is hopelessly 
confused as to which ship broke off the engagement and 
each side claimed the victory. The Virginia had struck 
a damaging blow against the northern fleet. The Moni- 
tor stopped the Virginia temporarily. Final decision 
was the proved battle superiority of iron over wood.” 


A TURNING POINT IN HISTORY 


It is not too much to say now that the day in early 
1862 when the awkward Merrimac, or Virginia, proved 
that iron covering would make a battleship irresistable 
was the darkest day in American history; and that the 
following day, when the little Monitor demonstrated thai. 
an iron turret with a safety box for navy guns was the 
real turning point in the war to save the Union. The 
whole story is one of the most thrilling in all American 
history. Admiral Porter, in his Naval History of the 
Civil war, referred to the events of the first day, saying: 

Thus closed one of the most memorable days of the. Civil war, 
a day which carried gloom and sorrow to the hearts of all loyal 
citizens. The authorities at Washington were dismayed, and it 
appeared to those most familiar with the circumstances that this 
was the crisis of the Union cause. 

The people of the seceded states did not overlook the 
matter. Admiral Porter says of them: 

All through the south there were scenes of rejoicing; bonfires 
blazed on the hilltops, and everywhere the Confederates expected 
that the next news would be the total destruction of the Federal 
fleet at Hampton Roads and the advance of the Merrimac to 
Washington. 

There was not a decisive victory on the day of the 
engagement of the Monitor with its monster adversary, 
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but it dampened the enthusiasm of those who had planned 
for the Merrimac to advance upon and take the national 
capital. Neither vessel ever did anything further. But 
the whole series of events there and later on the waters 
of the Mississippi and its tributaries made it plain that 
iron and steel had replaced wood for navy use. 


Here comes in the working relation of the vigorous 
young senator for the corn lands of Iowa and the un- 
orthodox engineer with a vision who had made good 
on what others had talked about. There is no doubt 
that Senator Grimes, as chairman of the senate com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, was in full sympathy with the 
plans of John Ericsson in the building of an ironclad 
fighting vessel with a revolving turret. On January 19, 
1861, Senator Grimes had introduced a resolution direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Navy to furnish detailed esti- 
mate of the expense of building a steel or ironclad gun- 
boat, and soon thereafter he advocated the construction 
of screw sloops-of-war of the second class to defend 
American harbors. This was more than a year before 
the Hampton Roads incidents. Soon after those inci- 
dents, namely on March 11, 1862, he said in the senate: 


There is a perfect panic in our northern commercial cities. 
New York seems to think that in a few days the Merrimac is 
going to be seen sailing up Broadway! They have had, perhaps, 
some reason for excitement, growing out of the egress of the 
Merrimac from Elizabeth river; but they ought to remember 
that the government has done something, and is doing some- 
thing, to protect the commerce of these cities against any danger 
that may arise from the Merrimac coming out again. It is well 
enough to know exactly what the department has done. In the 
first place we have the Monitor. She has been tested, and in 
such manner as no English or French vessel has been tested. 
We know exactly her capacities in actual warfare and her sea- 
going capacities. We have, therefore, a basis upon which to 
build a system. If we go on and improve upon that foundation 
which the Monitor and her success seem to have laid, then we 
can establish something that will be creditable and useful to the 
country. The Monitor was built by Mr. Ericsson at his own risk. 
He entered upon the contract, and the government did not agree 
to receive the vessel from him until she had been tested. She 
was on the way round to be tested upon the batteries at Pig 
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Point on the Potomac when the Merrimac came out from her 
retreat... 


The strange situation, that of a privately built and 
privately owned and operated gunboat winning the de- 
cisive naval battle of the war, is in part explained by 
the fact that Mr. Ericsson, the inventor, was a rank out- 
sider, and also that the chairman of the naval affairs 
committee, Mr. Grimes, was also supposed to be an’ 
amateur in naval matters, because of living a thousand 
miles from any ocean or harbor. -When the war started, 
the United States had only eight seaworthy vessels in 
the navy, and before it closed the effective force con- 
sisted of five or six hundred actual fighting craft. Ap- 
propriations for these vessels were made with the ap- 
proval of congress. Senator Grimes held the key posi- 
tion as to all naval projects. 


SENATOR GRIMES DEFENDED NAVY 


Despite progress made and success achieved there 
were critics of the navy. In February, 1865, there was 
before the senate a proposal to create a board of ad- 
miralty for the navy. Senator Grimes opposed and 
came to the defense of the navy. There had been ecrit- 
icism in the matter of building light-draught vessels. 
Senator Grimes said: 


In regard to the light-draught ironclads, the facts are very 
simple. We had a board, in 1861, composed of three superior 
officers in the navy, to determine the character of the vessels 
that should be built with the million and a half dollars appro- 
priated in July of that year. They reported in favor of three 
different classes of vessels: the Ironsides, which is an excellent 
vessel; the Galena, which has turned out to be a failure; and 
they said to Mr. Ericsson who proposed to build the original 
Monitor, that he might buiid that vessel for a given sum of money, 
a small price, and run his own risk upon her; if she turned 
out to be a success the government would take her, and if other- 
wise it would not. That Monitor, at the time she fought the 
Merrimac, and relieved us of the great weight that rested upon 
every man here in Washington after the destruction of the 
Congress and Cumberland, was not the property of the United 
States, but belonged to John Ericsson and the men who were 
associated with him in building her. 
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So it was not the fault of the Iowa senator that in 
order to prove his idea was right, Inventor Ericsson had 
to call upon friends to help him in demonstrating that 
the monitor type of vessel was the one for the future. 
A navy board of experts had practically condemned the 
idea before it was tried. But it was accepted at a cost 
of only $275,000, and many of the vessels constructed 
for the defense of the nation followed the plans of the 
Monitor, though subjected to innumerable changes. 


The senator from Iowa is entitled to credit along with 
the bold inventor for saving the Union and for having 
revolutionized naval warfare at a critical time. That 
Captain Ericsson was not unmindful of the service of 
his Iowa friend is shown by a letter to Grimes after one 
of the latter’s speeches, saying: 

It would, indeed, prove a great stimulus for exertion, if all who 
labor for the public good could have their deeds placed before 
the country in such striking and eloquent language as character- 
ized your speech. 

Senator Grimes quite properly had much influence 
with the administration of national affairs during the 
Civil war. As governor of Iowa he had friendly cor- 
respondence with Abraham Lincoln in 1857 when the 
two lived in judicial districts that adjoined. When the 
nomination for the presidency had been made he wrote 
his wife in 1860: 

The nomination of Lincoln strikes the mass of the people with 
great favor. He is universally regarded as a scrupulously honest 
man, and a genuine man of the people. 

When Abraham Lincoln became president, Senator 
Grimes had been full two years in the senate and was 
on the committee on naval affairs. His first speech was 
in defense of Iowa from an unjust accusation of having 
passed laws contrary to the constitution. He watched 
with anxiety the expiring days of the administration 
before Lincoln was given the reins. He wrote his wife, 
giving a picture of the chaos that reigned: 


General Cass has resigned as well as Mr. Cobb. The whole 
cabinet is tumbling to pieces and in what remains is without in- 
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fluence. Mr. Buchanan it is said, about equally divides his time 
between praying and crying. Such a perfect imbecile never held 
office before. When Cobb resigned, he sent him a letter, saying 
that he was going home to Georgia, to assist in dissolving the 
Union, and breaking up the government; and Buchanan replied 
to the letter, and complimented Mr. Cobb, as you have seen. 

It was in this confusion that Senator Grimes had come 
to membership on the naval affairs committee. He had 
early turned his attention to national defense. He had 
become much interested in the work done at West Point. 
He became familiar with conditions at Annapolis. He 
later defended both schools from the aspersion that 
under the guidance of southern commandants and teach- 
ers they had been conducted as schools of treason. After 
the inauguration of President Lincoln, Grimes placed 
himself in contact with Under Secretary G. B. Fox, who 
was intensely interested in the quick development of a 
national navy for the defense of the country. It is said 
that during a large part of the war, Grimes and Fox 
held conversations at least three times a week, and thus 
the Iowa senator was better informed on naval matters 
than any other senator. 


Senator Grimes became an early and earnest advocate 
of better pay for the navy officers and men, for a mod- 
ern system of handling promotions and advancements, 
and. in general for the lifting of the navy to a higher 
plane. He advocated that officers in the marine corps 
be selected from graduates of the naval academy. 


GRIMES ENTITLED TO A MONUMENT 

Someone ought to take the initiative for a monument 
on the naval academy campus at Annapolis to James W. 
Grimes as the man who saved that institution for the 
Maryland city. 

As a matter of fact the naval academy was never, by 
law, located at Annapolis, or anywhere else for that 
matter. Some instructors in naval affairs, following 
the advice of Alexander Hamilton, simply took posses- 
sion of a fort and used it for a school—hence the naval 
academy. But during the Civil war a pronounced move- 
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ment was under way to move it to Newport, or Perth 
Amboy, or some place not so southern as in Maryland. 
At one time the learned army officers had taken over 
the academy, and Grimes rushed to the scene and had 
the academy temporarily moved to Fort Adams, New- 
port, R. I. But when the turn of war had changed, he 
insisted upon the academy going back to Annapolis. He 
declared that “a more favorable position could not be 
found for a naval academy, and more satisfactory ac- 
commodations for the students could not be devised than 
existed at Annapolis at the breaking out of this re- 
bellion,” and added that “I think I hazard nothing in 
saying that no institution for professional training was 
ever conducted with more eminent success.” 


James W. Grimes, the senator from the corn country 
of Iowa, was in fact in position to make good on his 
convictions, as he had been when he encouraged Capt. 
John Ericsson to demonstrate that iron and steel had 
relegated oak wood to a secondary place in naval con- 
struction. 


THE INDIAN CALLED IT “AH YO 1” 


The beauty of the woodland areas of Iowa were often 
pointed out by Edgar R. Harlan, and their utility to 
both Indian and white man appreciated. In an article 
about the Indians of Van Buren county he said this was 
“what was meant when a Sac or Fox spoke of the region 
in his word ‘ah yo i’, ‘this is the place’-—to worship, 
to trap, to hunt, to bathe, to be a creature among his 
brother creatures of his Manitou.” 


PIONEER SCHOOLHOUSE PRESERVED 


Within a few miles of Story City, Iowa, stands a pio- 
neer schoolhouse, preserved from early days, but no 
longer used for school purposes. It is upon the same 
spot where it was built in 1860. The district was or- 
ganized in 1858, but the earlier terms were taught in 
private homes of the community. 


Curator’s Corner . . . By CLAUDE R. Coo 


There was a time in Iowa when every town had hitch- 
ing posts to which horses were tied when they were driv- 
en or ridden into town. Many farms also had them. 
During this period the type ranged from plain posts set 
into the ground to very fancy steel posts with horses 
heads on top and fitted with rings through which hitch- 
ing reins were passed and tied. 


There was some pretty fancy knot-tying developed 
in those days, also some horses who became somewhat 
proficient at untying most any kind of knot. It was 
with great pride when I graduated from the hitching 
rope on the halter of a horse I admired and took great 
pains in keeping attractive. I had the harness maker 
make a wide halter strap and became something of an 
aristocrat in the “hitching” field. But it was an ex- 
travagance, for a “nickel” would purchase enough rope, 
while the inch and a quarter strap cost twenty-five cents 
or somewhere near that amount. 


Hitching posts were everywhere. No respectable town 
would be caught without them. There was evolution in 
construction. From rough, unfinished, single posts, came 
the day when poles fresh from the woods, timber we 
called it, were fastened to the posts. Then they began 
to paint them. Later iron pipe was used for pipe and 
poles, for horses could not chew these. 


But one day came the automobile. This did not at 
once indicate what the future held in store, for some 
autoists would fasten their cars to the hitching posts 
with chains. The cars would not go very far, but habit 
is hard to change, and, of course, the first autos had 
whip sockets on them. And there were times when an 
irata motorist would have preferred a balky horse to a 
stalled machine which would respond to nothing. 

At times it was seen that the auto and tractor would 
not only replace the horse, but the time-honored hitching 


post. The horse was gradually evoluted into disuse, 
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but not so the old hitching post. And many a town came 
to the point where their elimination became as much 
of a problem in municipal politics as their installation 
had been in the beginning. With increased use of auto- 
mobiles, the posts gave way, and finally were eliminated 
altogether. 


For a long time no respectable town would be caught 
with “its hitching posts up.” It was just old-fashioned 
and passe. They had been removed and not even a dog 
could find one. It marked the passing of an era, mourned 
by many a historian. The posts were almost as famous 
as “The Old Oaken Bucket.” Just writing this produces 
a nostalgic feeling. They were gone forever, we thought. 


But they are back! I repeat, the hitching post is back. 
Of course they are made of iron and have a head on them 
with “doo dads’, like clocks and adding machines in 
them, and you drop pennies or nickles in them depending 
upon the time you wish to stay. But they are the old 
hitching posts in disguise and like most disguises, they 
cost. 


Shades of the past! Think of it! My Grandfather, 
one of the earlier settlers in south central Iowa, would 
disturb all of the turf in that historic cemetery south- 
west of Creston if it could be conveyed to him) that we 
were putting money into “hitching posts” for the priv- 
ilege of stopping our means of transportation, which 
would also astound him. And my father, much more 
vocal than grandfather, could think of things to call 
these modern “hitching posts,’ now known as parking 
meters, that moderns would definitely know belong to 
the past. 


Parking meters modern? Invented by a brother of 
a Methodist Bishop and a college president, they are 
just the old hitching post with a false face—and in- 
cidentally, sometimes false timing. 


IOWA’S “LITTLE SWITZERLAND” 


By JAMES D. ALLEN 


The attractive area in the Hawkeye state comprising 
its northeast corner and located in general way east 
of Decorah, West Union and Oelwein, and north from 
Manchester, Dyersville and Dubuque, long has been 
characterized the “Little Switzerland of Iowa.” This 
is because of the generally rugged character of the land 
surface, occasioning the establishment of roads in disre- 
gard of section lines, the scenic qualities of the land- 
scape, with hills and valleys, creeks and rivers, and the 
sweeping curves of the great Mississippi. 


Until paved highways were constructed and use of 
the automobile more universal, this beautiful portion 
of Iowa was somewhat inaccessible and not so well ap- 
preciated as in later years, when it has been visited with 
great regularity and valued for its vacational advan- 
tages. Here is to be found scenery and recreational 
possibilities not excelled elsewhere in all America. 


No bridges spanned the great border river between 
Dubuque and LaCrosse, until in the thirties ambitious 
individuals sought to connect Iowa and Wisconsin com- 
munities by promoting the erection of a mammouth steel 
toll structure from Lansing, on the Iowa side, to Wis- 
consin highway No. 35, which connected LaCrosse and 
Prairie du Chien, the latter the site of old Fort Craw- 
ford of early pioneer days, the closest villages to the 
bridge on that side of the Mississippi being DeSoto and 
Ferryville. 


Soon paved Iowa highway No. 9 was extended north 
and east from Waukon to Lansing, and the county seat 
town also connected by a paved highway with Postville 
on highway No, 18 to the south. These public improve- 
ments soon opened this great trade section of the state 
to Waterloo and LaCrosse wholesale establishments, en- 
abling them to reach the retail trade by daily truck 
deliveries. 
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Subsequently, in a couple of years, another such toll 
bridge was built across the river between Prairie du 
Chien and Marquette, making Iowa highway No. 18 
the paved route to Madison and Milwaukee. The traf- 
fic over these bridges brought new life and opportunity 
to this section of Iowa, as well as to the southwest areas 
of Wisconsin. But neither enterprise became self-sup- 
porting upon the volume of toll traffic afforded, and 
encountered financial difficulties because of the heavy 
indebtedness assumed in their original construction 
costs which were secured by mortgages upon these pro- 
perties. 


Stockholders became restive, and at Prairie du Chien 
the holder of the mortgage took over the enterprise. 
But at Lansing contesting groups of stockholders un- 
fortunately seeking stock control, resulted in a receiver- 
ship and subsequent court proceedings which eventually 
largely absorbed the toll income and saddled upon the 
corporation burdensome attorney’s fees. Finally, when 
a connecting causeway and wooden bridge over the Bur- 
lington railway and what is called the Winneshiek chan- 
nel, between a river island and the Wisconsin shore 
line, was carried out by high water and ice several win- 
ters ago, no funds were available for reconstruction, 
and this bridge has since been closed and not operated. 
The great Blackhawk bridge stands high above the river, 
weather-beaten, silent, grim and useless—a monument 
to the folly of those who sought to control rather than 
to operate successfully. Thus the area has been deprived 
of the convenient facilities of a connecting thoroughfare 
between Iowa and Wisconsin at that point. 


BEAUTY OF SECTION LONG APPRECIATED 


The attractiveness of this section of Iowa has been 
known and appreciated for many years. Lansing and 
McGregor were early river town gateways to inland 
points in Iowa, and a large volume of river shipping of 
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commodities both in and out of the state enjoyed for 
many years. Luxemburg, Guttenburg, Elkader and 
Garnavillo are quaint towns nestled in the hills of this 
section, and with the places previously mentioned, largely 
supply the local trading and community interests. 


In the heralded events of a rushing age this spot had 
all but been overlooked. With its old trails, log cabins 
and many reminiscences of the frontier days and the 
Indians, there is delight for the artist, the geologist, the 
botanist, the historian and the pictorial photographer, 
in fact for everyone who loves nature’s wild beauty. 


Old Lansing, with its pearl button factory, state hatch- 
ery, fisheries, and other industries, still remains ancient 
and fanciful, but is a good trading point. Nestling in 
the high and picturesque hills that skirt the Mississippi 
with leaping streams and rivlets, it is the fisherman’s 
paradise with abundance of pike, bass, sheepshead, blue- 
gills, crappies and trout. Mount “Hosmer” rears its 
shaggy outlines over the town, with an improved city 
park on its top; the majestic lover’s leap, from whose 
imminence, the legend tells, the beautiful Indian Prin- 
cess Eulitto leaped to her death in the Mississippi river; 
the old “Capoli,” with its neighbors—the “Kalatania’”’ 
and “Naikantania” on the main channel, a little south 
of the village, and “Gabbitt’s Point” to the north, whose 
bald castle-formed tops are frequently hidden in the 
clouds—lures that none can resist if they but knew of the 
charms of this section. 


On one of the Mississippi river’s highest bluffs, three 
miles north of McGregor, lies the 1,000-acre Effigy 
Mounds National Monument, donated by the state a year 
ago to the national parks service and opened for tour- 
ists June 15 of this year. A scenic expanse spreads be- 
tween two of the ancient mounds. Trails up steep bluffs 
are being constructed in the locality where 100 Indian 
mounds are located. This is one of the outstanding scenic 
and historical spots in that section of the state. At one 
point is a huge bear mound and nineteen conical mounds. 
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This new park lies partly in two counties, Allamakee 
and Clayton. In addition 204 acres are still owned by 
the state of Iowa, which also will be turned over to the 
government. It is believed that the mound builders 
were in Iowa from 900 to 1500 A. D., but little is 
known of them excepting through Indian legend and 
the mounds they left. Only limited explorations have 
been made by vandals uncovering burial pottery, but 
scientific examinations will be made under qualified 
educational authorities. 


CAVES AND HILLS ABOUND 


Long ago the local vacationer, the Iowa tourist and 
the out-of-state visitor knew of the caves large and 
small within the range of this section. Two especially, 
among the larger, are Crystal lake cave, at Dubuque, 
and Wonder cave fifteen miles north of Decorah. A 
little way into Minnesota, not too far from the Iowa 
line, are Niagra cave, and Mystery cave, immense and 
unusual in attractiveness. Most of these caves are open 
to visitors and operated by private interests. Lighted 
with electricity, one may explore their deep corridors 
and view the glistening walls, where sparkling stalactites 
from the ceiling reach down and point toward the stal- 
agmites rising from the floors. Beauty and color abound. 
In Wonder cave near Decorah is found a stalactite meas- 
uring seventy-five feet from its base to its tip, beautiful 
in formation and among the giants of the world. 


At McGregor the scientists and the educators make 
summer habitat with its wild life school and educational 
lectures in season; here scenic beauty also abounds, the 
surrounding hills making the town look like a Swiss 
village in the Alps; “Pike’s Peak,” the “Heights,” the 
eaves in the hills, where several generations of venture- 
some lads have explored and dug to their heart’s con- 
tent; also the old Scenic hotel that was important as 
a stopping place when the ferry over the Mississippi 
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river was operated prior to the building of the Mar- 
quette bridge, and the ebb and flow of the river traffic. 


Everywhere in the north and east tip of this area in 
the gullies between the hills and abrupt precipices, both 
in Iowa and Wisconsin, may be found and had for the 
asking, beautiful many-colored, honey-combed volcanic 
stones—resembling old Venetian lace—so popular and 
attractive in rock gardens and other flowery retreats. 

In the near vicinity of this interesting section, as it 
is approached, other quaint attractions always enhance 
the enjoyment of the journey. There is Saint Anthony’s 
chapel, the smallest church in the world, at Festina; and 
one may stop at Spillville, near Calmar, and see the 
great collection of wonderful cathedral clocks. They 
are the handicraft of the famous Bily brothers, plain 
farm men, who after the day’s farm work was done, 
spent their evenings over a period of more than twenty- 
five years, creating these masterpieces. These hand- 
carved wooden clocks draw thousands to the village, 
just as they formerly did when they occupied a building 
on the farm four miles north from town, attendance fig- 
ures showing 45,000 persons last year traveled the dirt 
and gravel roads that branch into this hamlet. 

The Bily clocks are now housed in a two-story brick- 
front building which hag a history all its own, as this 
building was once the domicile of the inspired Antonin 
Dvorak, the great composer, during his stay in Spill- 
ville the summer of 18938, when he composed “Humor- 
esque” on the bank of pretty little Turkey river. A 
memorial clock to Dvorak is housed in an upstairs room, 
where the composer of “New World Symphony” played 
the organ, most of the scores of this Fifth Symphony 
being written there. How many Americans know that 
the gladest, the sadest—the liltingest tune that has 
charmed the world was composed on the banks of the 
little stream in northeastern Iowa? “Humoresque” has 
brought laughter and tears the universe over. It has 
been the favorite with millions of people—every music 
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lover knows it. Is there anyone who has not been en- 
raptured and enthralled by this beautiful composition? 
Name a musician who has never played it. But did you 
know that this melody which has played upon the heart- 
strings of the world, gained inspiration for its composing 
at quiet Spillville? 


OLD MILITARY 'TRAIL 


The military glamour of the section was largely mon- 
opolized one hundred years ago by Prairie du Chien, 
then known as Fort Crawford, and to the west in Iowa 
by Fort Atkinson connected with the Mississippi river 
just north of McGregor by the Old Military Trail, built 
in 1840 by United States troops, and used until about 
1848, when the Indians were removed to Minnesota from 
the vicinity of Fort Atkinson and it was discontinued. 
The road from the river was up a ravine, traversing the 
tract recently created as a national monument. At Mo- 
nona the trail merges with Highway 18. 


A granite boulder set by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, in connection with the Iowa Historical De- 
partment at Des Moines, two decades ago, marked the 
location. It bears a bronze tablet on its face containing 
the following legend: 


“Old Military Trail. This rock marks the beginning of the Old 
Military Trail first used in the summer of 1840 by troops from 
Fort Crawford in Wisconsin when building Fort Atkinson in Iowa. 
It served as a highway for the movement of troops and supplies 
between Fort Crawford and Fort Atkinson.” 


Incidents, of the opening of this trail are told by Flor- 
ence L. Clark, as it is now planned to restore it by clear- 
‘ing out the vines, brush and timber growth, and opening 
a footpath through the new government park. The 
story goes that the war department planned to open a 
road west from McGregor’s landing almost opposite 
Prairie du Chein. Alexander McGregor had in 1835 
acquired 160 acres at the Iowa landing, with $300 he 
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had obtained by selling land which is now in the loop at 
Chicago. He was in 1840 operating a ferry to his pro- 
jected Iowa town site. 


FuR TRADER WINS OUT 


Hercules Dousman, partner at Prairie du Chien of John 
Jacob Astor in the fur trade, and a rival of McGregor’s 
in the ferry business, opposed the war department choice 
of McGregor’s landing as the beginning of the military 
trail. Dousman opened up his own trail first, four miles 
north of the landing that is now the site of McGregor. 


The legend is that gifts of whiskey to soldiers and 
carriage rides to officers by Dousman had a great deal 
to do with the official placing of the trail where the fur 
trader wanted it. Dousman himself became a familiar 
figure on the trail, particularly in winter when he often 
sped over the river ice road in an ornate sieigh driving 
a team of white horses on his way to trade with the In- 
dians. In summer, ferries landed at the foot of the trail 
where a large stable was built. Six and eight horse 
hitches were used for hauling the wagon loads of mili- 
tary supplies up the steep trail, bound for Fort Atkinson. 


For another 10 years following the evacuation of Fort 
Atkinson immigrants made use of the trail in getting up 
the Iowa bluffs on their way to take up land in north- 
eastern Iowa and southeastern Minnesota. They called 
it Smith’s landing. The trail had a brief renewal of 
use in prohibition times when boctleggers used it to get 
to their stills. 


With the establishment of the bridge facilities came a 
renewed interest in this entire section of Iowa and it 
rapidly obtained favor as the summer Mecca for those 
who receive inspiration and relaxation in vacation tours. 
While Iowa is famed as a prairie state and its farm lands 
bring rich returns in cultivation, this more picturesque 
section affords a real joy to those who know and ap- 
preciate its attractions, as well as its historic note. 
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Annals Addenda . . . 


IOWA’S NEW STATE OFFICE BUILDING 
LAYING OF THE CORNERSTONE 


The formal ceremonies attendant the laying of the cor- 
nerstone of the new lowa State Office Building on the 
capitol grounds in Des Moines, April 25, 1950, unfor- 
tunately were marred by inclement weather. The date 
had been set for late in the month, believing that normal 
spring weather would be afforded suitable for holding 
an outdoor program in comfort. But the day was bleak, 
the skies drab, and a cold, biting wind swept the north 
exposure of the new building, which had been partially 
hooded with temporary covering to protect the speakers 
and distinguished guests. 


The steel work on the new seven-story structure had 
been completed two months previous, substantial prog- 
ress made on construction of floors and cement backing 
for the outer walls on the first and second floors, and a 
portion of the Bedford stone-work on the first floor was 
in place. The excavation for the building started last 
spring, but the construction work was held up in the 
summer by reason of strikes in the city. However, work 
had progressed almost continuously through the winter. 


The building is 120x246 feet on the ground, located 
one block east of the capitol’s east entrance, and faces 
north on the mall between East Twelfth and Thirteenth 
streets, occupying the greater portion of the block to the 
south. The beautiful five-million-dollar edifice will be 
impressive and commodious when completed and occu- 
pied. 

The ceremonies in the setting of the immense stone in 
a layer of cement, consisted in dedicating and lowering 
the 1,100-pound, two by five-foot block of Bedford lime- 
stone to its resting place. They were in charge of the 


Legislative Advisory committee, with Sen. Stanley L. 
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Hart, of Keokuk, the chairman, as master of ceremonies, 
the ritualistic Masonic ceremonial being led by Don Car- 
penter, of Council Bluffs, grand master of lowa Masons. 


Two hundred and more officials and citizens made up 
the audience in attendance, headed by Gov. Wm. S&S. 
Beardsley, with other state officers, judges of the su- 
preme court, members of boards and commissions and 
state employees. A detail of the Iowa National Guard 
bore the colors, and music was furnished by the East 
High school singers. Architect-in-chief Burdette Higgins 
and Mrs. W. F. Kucharo, of Kucharo and Associates, the 
principal contractor, also were present and introduced, 
Mr. Kucharo having died during the period since the be- 
ginning of the construction work. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
P. N. McDermott, of Atlantic, gave the invocation. 


Governor Beardsley spoke on behalf of the state of 
Iowa and its citizens, mentioning the need of the ac- 
commodations of the building, and in significant man- 
ner pledging that its erection should be for a service 
agency and “not become a step toward bigger state gov- 
ernment.” He said in part: 


Today the citizens of Iowa join formally in setting the stone 
to mark the construction of a new building in the service of our 
people. Elected representatives of the people participating in a 
series of legislative sessions determined that this building must 
be created in order to give us more efficient state government. 
Before, our people have been scattered, supervision has been diffi- 
cult, and coordination expensive. 


In making this move, the state government of Iowa pledges 
that the building will be a service agency to the people of the 
state of Iowa; that it will not become a step toward bigger state 
government. Rather, our duty requires us in the interests of the 
citizens whom we serve to be alert to devise those means and 
methods by which state government may become efficient without 
major increases in personnel, equipment and buildings for their use. 


MATERIAL PLACED IN CORNERSTONE 


The massive stone bore the inscription ‘1950,’ and 
preliminary to its lowering a sealed copper chest was 
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placed within it, containing twenty-six items, as follows: 
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Governor Beardsley’s Inaugural Address—1949. 

Treasurer of State—Biennial Report and Cash Financial State- 
ment, as of December 31, 1949. 

Year Book of Agriculture—1948. 

Iowa Official Register—1949-1950. 

Twenty-seventh Biennial Report of Attorney General—1948. 

Report of Soil Conservation Committee—1947. 

The Capitol of Iowa—Custodian’s Report. 

Twenty-five Years of Iowa Agriculture—1948. 

Iowa Welcomes You—1948, Executive Office. 

Why Iowa is Great—State Department of Agriculture. 

Hightlights of Iowa History—Iowa Department of History 
and Archives—1950. 

Looking Backward on Hawkeye Land—lIowa Centennial Com- 
mittee—1946. 

Centennial Half Dollar—i946—Iowa Department of History 
and Archives. 

List of Employees of the State of Iowa—June 30, 1949. 

Iowa, The Hawkeye State—Iowa Department of History and 
Archives. 

Index of bound newspapers—1947—Iowa Department of His- 
tory and Archives. 

Natural History Slides—Iowa Department of History and 
Archives. 

Annals of Iowa—July 1949—Iowa Department of History and 
Archives. 

Iowa Highway Road Map—1950—Iowa State Highway Com- 
mission. 

State Board of Engineering Examiners—Annual Report—1949. 

Annual Report of State Car Dispatcher—June 30, 1949. 

History of State Legislative Office Building Advisory Com- 
mittee—1941-50. 

Sealed letter from State Comptroller—1950. 

Program of “Laying of the Cornerstone—State Office Build- 
ing—April 25, 1950.” 

Copies of The Des Moines Register and the Des M oimes Tribune 
—April 24, 1950. 

Copy of Des Moines Plain Talk—March 238, 1950. 


Rabbi Eugene Manheimer, of Des Moines, pronounced 


the benediction at the close of the exercises. 


BUILDING NEEDED FOR YEARS 


This formal event marks the culmination of efforts 


of two decades to provide a permanent housing of state 
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departments and boards, which long have been occupy- 
ing rented quarters since overflowing from the state- 
house. The growth of official operations of the state 
government, together with new departments created by 
legislative action, long ago outran provisions for ade- 
quate state-owned occupancy. While several attempts 
had been made to obtain legislative authority to that end, 
it was in 1939 that a beginning was made upon appro- 
priation of funds now being used, later augmented by 
additional substantial amounts sufficient to justify the 
making of contracts for erection of the structure, which 
provide for completion of the building by February 15, 
1951. 


Final allocation of space on the several floors has not 
been closed, but assignment of areas for departments 
and offices now outside of the capitol has been made. 
Some departments and offices will occupy space in the 
four-story building adjacent the capitol Extension 
grounds at the south-west on Court avenue, purchased 
of the International Harvester Company. Many that 
will move into the new structure have been located for 
some years in office buildings in the business section of 
Des Moines. They include the insurance department, 
state tax commission, safety department, health depart- 
ment, employment security commission, board of social 
welfare, industrial commissioner, board of education, and 
a group of smaller-sized commissions and boards. 


The state building last previously erected upon the 
capitol extension grounds was that of the State Histori- 
cal department, the cornerstone of the first wing built 
being set on May 17, 1899. Gov. Leslie M. Shaw handled 
the trowel in the ceremonial program, and former Am- 
bassador John A. Kasson delivered the main address. 
Former U. 8. Sen. James Harlan and Theodore S. Par- 
vin also spoke. Guests who were to take part in the 
program, and other distinguished Iowans in attendance, 
formed a parade from the Savery hotel to the site of 
the new Historical building, under direction of Adjt. Gen. 
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M. H. Byers. The line included ten carriages, escorted 
by troop A, Iowa National Guard, commanded by Capt. 
Harry H. Polk. A rain cut short Governor Shaw’s re- 
marks and the remainder of the exercises, including ad- 
dresses, were held in the corridor of the capitol building. 


THE NOBLEST OF SOCIAL DOCUMENTS 


The United States was the first modern nation to 
found its government on a written constitution. It is 
hard to realize what an act of courage it was to seek to 
embrace in a formula the whole principle of rule which 
should bind a people as yet ununified, and to attempt to 
anticipate the exigencies of a darkly uncertain future. 


Perhaps there has been too much emphasis on the de- 
bates of the Constitutional Convention of 1787, and on 
the method of compromise by which the document was 
finally drafted in terms not wholly unacceptable to the 
majority of the delegates assembled in Philadelphia dur- 
ing a long sweltering summer. Certainly some aspects 
of the principle of judicial review, and its practical ap- 
plications in some eras of the history of the supreme 
court have cast doubt upon the enduring validity of the 
work of the founding fathers. The fates of idealistic 
amendments, one of which proved insupportable by the 
people, have worked further to undermine confidence in 
what was intended to be the charter of American lib- 
erties. 


Yet, whatever abuses have been committed in its name, 
and whatever failures to follow its guidance have oc- 
curred in our national history, the constitution of the 
United States is probably the noblest of social documents. 


In this time of unrest, doubt, and dismay, we need to 
go back to the constitution, to seek there the basic prin- 
ciples on which our nation was founded, and to strive 
to apply those principles, in no merely legalistic fashion, 
to the problems which bedevil the fifth generation of 
American nationhood. 
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Let us read the Preamble once again: 

We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution of the United States of 
America. 

It would be a dull and earthy spirit that these ringing 
clauses failed to rouse and thrill. But if the response 
of the American reader is merely an emotional one, the 
failure of his perception is deplorable and of ill omen 
to the state. For in this sounding Augustan rhetoric 
is embodied a concept of human government in which 
the clearest experience and the loftiest thought of the 
ages are united. 


There were conflicting interests among the delegates 
to the constitution convention, and honest differences of 
opinion as to the ends and means of government stub- 
bornly maintained. These men were not above the nor- 
mal human stature; though too much probably has been 
made of the private and sectional interests which they 
represented, they were not altogether removed from nat- 
ural selfishness and prejudice. Nevertheless, all the 
evidence points conclusively to the fact that they were 
capable of sinking their differences in seeking sincerely 
and strenuously the means that would “promote the gen- 
eral welfare,” rather than the special welfare of a class 
or of a section. In this great end we find a complete 
accord between Federalist and Anti-Federalist, between 
the delegate from New Jersey and the delegate from 
Virginia. 

It has not been the mere existence of the constitution 
that has carried the United States to the heights of na- 
tional greatness. The most carefully drawn legal docu- 
ment is liable, and even peculiarly liable, to misinter- 
pretation and evasion. That the spirit of the constitu- 
tion has nonetheless prevailed has been due to the fact 
that the ideal which possessed those who framed it has 
never been submerged.—Emory University Quarterly. 


Towa’s Notable Dead 


WILLIAM R. Boyb, editor and educator, died at Cedar Rapids, 
Towa, March 6, 1950; born at Lisbon, Linn county, Iowa, May 
19, 1864, the son of Jasper W. Boyd and the former Elizabeth 
Osmond; spent his boyhood in Tipton, Iowa, and attended its 
public schools; attended Parsons college two years and graduated 
from the college of liberal arts of the State University of Iowa 
in June 1889, having earned his way by teaching school and work- 
ing in a store; principal of the school at Mechanicsville two years, 
editer of the Tipton Advertiser two years, and editor and asso- 
siate editor of the Cedar Rapids Republican sixteen years; served 
as postmaster of Cedar Rapids from 1899 to 1909, resigning to 
become chairman of the finance committee of the state board 
of education, in which position he served with fidelity and dis- 
tinction until his retirement on account of his health in 1949; 
received honorary degrees of doctor of laws both from the State 
University and Coe college having been a lecturer upon political 
economy for a time at the latter institution of which he was a 
trustee; president of the Cedar Rapids Perpetual Savings & 
Loan association since 1918 and a director since 1904; served 
on the governing board of the Jane Boyd Community house, 
named for his late sister; an authority upon political and his- 
torical events he lectured and wrote extensively since retiring 
from newspaper work, articles of merit appearing in many maga- 
zines and newspapers; long gave energy and ferceful leadership 
in flowa higher educational affairs, and perhaps more responsible 
than any other one individual for the growth and development 
of the medical college and hospital at the State University of 
Iowa; always a student and self-effacing he kept abreast of 
current affairs and the trends in many fields, speaking and writ- 
ing with insight and vigor; married in 1980 at Rochester, N. Y. 
to the former Lou F. Hadley, who survives; had membership in 
community organizations, the Masonic bodies and the Presbyterian 
church. 


FRED CRAMER GILCHRIST, lawyer, state legislator and U. S. 
congressman, died March 10, 1950, at Laurens, Iowa, born June 
2, 1868, the son of Prof. James C. and Hannah Cramer Gilchrist, 
at California, Washington county, Pern., and lived there and in 
West Virginia until 1876, when the family moved to Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, where the father established and was the first president 
of the Iowa State Normal school, now known as Iowa State 


Teachers’ college, from which the son graduated in 1887, going 
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immediately to Laurens where he lived on a farm in Sherman 
township; taught in the rural schools near Laurens and was 
principal of the Laurens school one year and at Rolfe two years; 
became county superintendent of the schools upon reaching his 
majority in 1889, serving two years, the youngest official in that 
capacity in the state at the time; served as a member of the 
Laurens school board twenty-five years; graduated from the 
law school at the State University of Iowa in 1893 and was ad- 
mitted to the bar, returning to Laurens where he practiced law 
continuously for fifty-seven years; elected state representative 
in 1901 from the Pocahontas-Humboldt district, serving in the 
Twenty-ninth General Assembly, and in 1922 was elected senator 
for the Fiftieth senatorial district, serving two terms until 1930, 
at which time he was elected to the 74th congress from the old 
10th Iowa district, now the 8th, composed of fifteen counties 
in northwestern Iowa, and re-elected six times, serving until 
January 1, 1945; remained at Laurens after retirement in the 
practice of law with his son who entered the partnership in 1922; 
had been active in legal phases of the drainage law of lowa, 
and was sponsor for the Iowa corn-warehousing act, later used 
by the U. S. department of agriculture in the corn sealing pro- 
grams assisting in financing farm operations; was the author 
of the Gilchrist amendment to the constitution of Iowa, estab- 
lishing the county as the unit for state representatives and limiting 
the number; a leader in formulating the farm program in con- 
gress and regarded as one of the ablest lawyers in the house; 
married to Ellen Louise Hurley in 1896, who survives with three 
children, Mrs. L. B. Hakes, Mrs. Mavis Allen and Fred Gilchrist 
Jr., all of Laurens; a member of the Masonic order and the 
Methodist church. 


BAYARD CHANDLER (“Bide”) Way, pharmacist and telephone 
company executive, died at Mason City, Iowa, February 24, 1950; 
born on a farm near Forest City, lowa, June 28, 1869, one of 
eight children (all now deceased) of Chandler C. and Georgiana 
Way, the family name having origin in France and spelled Vey; 
there being no W in the English alphabet until about the thir- 
teenth century, when added it was first celled “double V, and the 
V in Vey changed to W, the early spelling in England, from 
whence the family stemmed, being Wey and Weye, later became 
Waye, and then the last 200 years in the United States, has been 
Way. Chandler C. Way was a surveyor in McDonough county, 
Illinois, and in north Iowa, and moved to Ellington township, 
Hancock county, and later to Britt in 1878, where he in turn 
was a county superintendent of schools, a banker and a land agent. 
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“Bide” Way studied pharmacy in Des Moines, and passed the 
state board of pharmacy examination at the age of twenty, but 
due to his youth received an assistant’s certificate, which was 
the second such certificate issued in the state; began as a phar- 
macist at Britt February 26, 1890, and maintained his certificate 
during his lifetime, though not using it for many years; with his 
brother, Thos. A. Way and Ed. Healey. under the firm name 
of Way Brothers & Healey, bought the John Kenyon drug store, 
his brother paying for “Bide’s” share, the only time he ever 
was in debt and then only briefly; selling the drug store joined with 
his brother and others in organizing what became the Western 
Electric Telephone company at Britt, which grew rapidly, ex- 
tending to other towns through northwest Iowa, southern Minne- 
sota and South Dakota, eventually being sold to the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone company. 


Mr. Way eventually purchased the interests of associates and had 
served successively as secretary, treasurer and vice president 
of the Western, and moved with the general offices to Mason 
City, in 1901, and became a part of the Northwestern Bell June 
1, 1929, of which he became vice president, serving in that capacity 
until 1934, when he retired, but continued upon its board of di- 
rectors until 1946; continued his residence at Mason City and 
the summer home at Dodge’s Point, Clear Lake, during: his years 
of retirement; with his wife, Mina, devoted a great deal of time 
to St. John’s Episcopal church at Mason City, being a most 
liberal contributor both to its building and retirement of debt; 
served as chairman of the local Salvation army board, a charter 
member of the Rotary club and a member of the Elks lodge. 


WILLIAM CARDEN, businessman and legislator, died at his home 
in Winfield, Iowa, March 18, 1950; born on a farm near Middle- 
town, in Des Moines county, Iowa, August 24, 1865, the son of 
William and Isabelle Miller Carden; attended the State Normal 
school at Cedar Falls, Iowa, and finished his education in Parsons 
college, Fairfield, Iowa; taught school about three years and 
then entered the hardware and implement business at Winfield; 
served as postmaster under appointment from Pres. William H. 
Taft, after which he entered the banking, insurance and real 
estate activities, becoming vice-president of the Winfield National 
bank, and also had been vice-president of the Farmers National 
bank since its organization in 1916; served three terms in the 
Iowa house of representatives from 1902 to 1906 inclusive, and 
eight years in the state senate from 1927 to 1944 inclusive; active 
in the Presbyterian church, as an elder for fifty years and super- 
intendent of its Sunday school forty-two years; honored by the 
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church as moderator of the Iowa Presbytery and vice-moderator 
of the Iowa synod, positions rarely held by laymen; a trustee 
of Parsons college thirty-four years; vice-president of the State 
General Insurance Co., of Des Moines; married Fannie DeLash- 
mutt November 18, 1891, who with an adopted daughter, Thelma 
Carden, survives; the last of a family of seven brothers and a 
sister; a leader in civic activities and for some years a vice presi- 
dent of the Pioneer Lawmakers of Iowa; a member of the I. O. 
O. F., the Masonic bodies and the Lions club. 


E. L. C. WuHITE, newspaper publisher, died February 23, 1950, 
at his home in Spencer, Iowa; born in 1885, in Fairfax, Missouri; 
located at Villisca, Iowa, in 1909, where he became part owner 
and manager of the Villisca Review; removed to Spencer in 1916 
and became editor and publisher of the Spencer News-Herald, 
which he continued to direct until 1986 when he retired, during 
which period he also was associated with the Storm Lake Reg- 
ister and the Sheldon Sun; devoted much time to public interests 
and community affairs; one of the organizers of the Clay county 
fair; headed the committee which developed paved roads in the 
county; became chairman of the committee that put Spencer 
banks under waivers in 1926, and helped reorganize one bank, 
so that depositors lost nothing, and another in which the loss 
to depositors was only five percent; headed a committee that 
obtained location of a hospital at Spencer; active upon war fi- 
nance committees and bond campaigns; served as president of 
the Iowa Press association in 1985, and in same year his paper 
was awarded honors as the best weekly paper in the United 
States; was one of the founders of the Spencer Golf and Country 
club, and past president and life director of the chamber of com- 
merce; survivied by his wife and a son, James, a student at 
Northwestern university, Evanston, Illinois. 


Maurice F. DongGANn, U. S. attorney and jurist, died March 
24, 1950, at Davenport, Iowa; born in Welton township, Clinton 
county, Iowa, September 2, 1875, the son of Jeremiah and Mary 
Lucey Donegan, pioneer settlers in that county; reared on the 
farm near Welton, attended rural district school, later DeWitt 
high school, St. Ambrose academy in Davenport and Creighton 
academy in Omaha; was graduated from Creighton university 
with an A. B. degree in 1895: received his master’s degree from 
Georgetown university, Washington, D. C. in 1898; took two 
years in the law college at Georgetown, completing his legal 
training at the State University of Iowa, where he received his 
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LLB degree in 1901; practiced law in Davenport, served as city 
attorney from April, 1908, to December, 1912, and on January 
1, of the following year became a judge of the Seventh judicial 
district; elected Iowa supreme court justice and served a six- 
year term from 1983 to 1939 inclusive; chief justice in 1936; 
appointed United States attorney for the southern district of 
Iowa in 1940 and retired in 1949; married to Mary I. Martin 
November 29, 1905, who survives him with three daughters and 
one son; active in church and community affairs; a Democrat, 
a member of the Catholic church and the Knights of Columbus, 
being master of the fourth degree for Iowa for many years. 


PauL W. ScHMiIpT, legislator and steel contractor, died Feb- 
ruary 20, 1950, at Iowa City, Iowa; born in that city June 29, 
1886, a son of George W. and Augusta Schmidt, and has always 
resided there; a graduate of St. Mary’s high school, attended 
the engineering college, State University of Iowa in 1904-5, and 
Purdue University in Indiana; associated with his father in the 
ownership and management of the Iowa City Iron & Construction 
Co., which was sold to the Putnam interests; married June 4, 
1913, in Iowa City, to Laura M. Englert, who survives him; 
served as a Democrat member of the Iowa state senate in 1932- 
1936, and assisted in the enactment of the law authorizing the 
establishment of the Iowa highway patrol; served as exalted ruler 
of the Elks in 1915, and for a time as president of the Iowa Elks 
association, as well as deputy of that body for southeastern Iowa 
district; a charter member of Marquette council, Knights of 
Columbus at Iowa City and the only Iowa Citian to become a 
member of Alhambra, the fifth degree organization of the 
Knights of Columbus; affiliated with the Chicago Athletic club, 
the Holy Name society and the Catholic church; surviving besides 
his wife are a son, Donald W., Iowa City; a daughter, Mrs. Joyce 
Dixon, and a grandson, Jeffrey Craig Dixon, both of Norfolk, 
Virginia, 


DANIEL C. STEELSMITH, physician, public health official and 
legislator, died March 12, 1950, at Des Moines, Iowa; born June 
11, 1877, in Grundy county, Iowa, and when five years old moved 
with his parents, to Arcadia, Ohio, where they resided for thir- 
teen years, returning to Iowa, near Liscomb and Conrad; grad- 
uated from the medical division of the State University of lowa 
in 1902, and practiced medicine fourteen years thereafter at Mel- 
vin, Osceola county, which he represented in the Towa legislature in 
1913 and 1915; received his degree in public health from Harvard 
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University in 1918, after which he spent a year in Alabama public 
health work and another’ year as an instructor in that subject 
at the University of Iowa; served seven years as commissioner 
of public health at Dubuque, and became Towa State Commissioner 
of Health upon the death of Dr. Henry Albert in 19380; married 
June 29, 1904, to Maude Raiston, of Conrad, where in later years 
they have maintained a summer home, and have resided since 
Dr. Steelsmith’s retirement; survived by the widow and two 
daughters, Mrs. Chestern Crum of Des Moines, and Mrs. Burton 
Jobe of Pasadena, California, two sons having preceded him in 
death. 


WENDELL W. CoRNWALL, attorney, legislator and official, died 
at Spencer, Iowa, February 9, 1950; born at Albion, Dane county, 
Wisconsin, February 10, 1857, and was educated at the Albion 
Academy there, and Alfred University, Alfred, New York, his law 
degree being from The University of Wisconsin; first practiced 
law at Huron and Leola, South Dakota; then located at Spencer 
as a young man and has since continuously practiced law there, 
more recently being a member of the firm of Cornwall & Corn- 
wall, a partnership with his son; served as city attorney of 
Spencer, and a member of the Twenty-fifth and Twenty-sixth 
General Assemblies of Iowa, chairman of the judiciary committee 
of the house of representatives, and a member of the legislative 
committee which had in charge the annotation and publication 
of the code of Iowa of 1897; the oldest former legislator of Iowa 
at the itme of his death; elected reporter of the supreme court 
of Iowa at the general election in 1902 and re-elected in 1906; 
married in 1885 to Marion Wilson, who with three sons and two 
daughters survives him; a member of the Episcopal church, the 
I. O. O. F and a Republican. 


IRA B, WILSON, composer, died at Los Angeles, Calif., April 3, 
1950; born in Bedford, Iowa, in 1881; removed to Dayton, Ohio, 
where the greater part of his life was spent; became widely known 
in his profession, having more than 1,500,000 copies of his cantatas 
published, according to the Lorenz Publishing Company there; 
used the pen name of Fred B. Holton for some of his music, 
which was played throughout the world, his best known religious 
works being “Music of Christmas,” “The Christmas Kind,” “The 
first Easter,” and “The Living Lord,” and secular music in- 
cluding “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” “Rip Van Winkle,” and 
“Childhood of Hiawatha;” survived by his wife, Louise, and son, 
Roger, in Dayton, and two other sons, Dr. Robert and Dr. Walter 
Wilson, both M.D’s, of Los Angeles. 
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